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THE VIOLET. 


BY MARGARET E. SANGSTER. 


Here is she again, the dear, 
Sweetest vestal of the year, 
In her little purple hood 
Brightening the lonesome wood. 
We who, something worn with care, 
Take the road, find unaware |. 
Joy that heartens, hope that thrills, 
Love our cup of life that fills, 
Since in Spring's remembered nooks, 
Lifting fair familiar looks, 
Once again with curtsying grace, 
In the same dear lowly place 
God his manual sign hath set 
In the tender violet. 
—Harper’s Monthly. 








SUFFRAGE FOR WOMEN IN IRELAND. 


Another great gain has been made for 
woman suffrage in the passage of the 
Irish local self-government bill by the 
Parliament of Great Britain. Municipal 
woman suffrage, conferred on English 
women in 1869, proved so satisfactory that 
it was extended to the women of Scotland 
in 1881. Now, after the experience of a 
generation (29 years), it is extended to the 
women of Ireland also. Under the new 
bill, single women and widows in Ireland 
will vote for all officers except members 
of Parliament, on substantially the same 
terms as men. Before this, municipal 
suffrage for women in Ireland was limited 
to Belfast, where they obtained it some 
years ago through the efforts of Miss 
Isabella Todd and other Irishwomen, on 
the occasion of the granting of a new city 
charter. 

We congratulate the friends of equal 





suffrage on this emphatic evidence of the 
value of municipal woman suffrage. Now, 
will our friends of the Boston Pilot tell us 
why women in Dublin and Cork should 
exercise a right denied to lrishwomen in 
Boston? Let us hope that the spectacle 
of self-respecting, public-spirited women 
voting in Ireland may create a change of 
feeling among their countrymen and 
countrywomen on this side of the At- 
lantic. H. B. B. 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


In the Massachusetts House of Repre- 
sentatives, on Thursday, March 10, Mr. 
Bennett, of Saugus, moved to substitute 
the bill providing for woman suffrage on 
license, and made a very strong speech in 
its favor. The House then adjourned 
until Friday, March 11, at 1 P.M. Full 
particulars next week. The galleries were 
filled with ladies Wednesday and Thurs- 
day, who have waited patiently until 
their bill should come up. This is an 
evidence that Massachusetts women do 
want to vote. 








In Ohio, the Barlow bill, making wom- 
en eligible as notaries public, became a 
law last week, and within five minutes the 
first commission was issued to Miss Grace 
A. Adams, of Painesville. 





This issue of the WoMAN’s JOURNAL is 
given up to the completion of the report 
of the Washington Convention, and a 
great deal of interesting matter is crowded 
out to make room for it. Next week 
there will be a feast of good things de- 
ferred, including a summary of the debate 
in the Massachusetts House of Repre- 
sentatives on the bill to give women suf- 
frage on the license question. 





Do not fail to read the report of the 
year’s work of the National Organization 
Committee, by Mrs. Carrie Chapman.Catt. 
It should inspire all to fresh effort. ‘The 
Changing Phases of Opposition,’’ by Rev. 
Antoinette L. B. Blackwell, is also well 
worth reading, and so is the account of 
how an appointed school board actually 
works in Cleveland, O. Those who think 
the Boston school board ought to be 
appointed instead of elected, should read, 
mark, and inwardly digest this article. 





More excellent testimony to the good 
effects of equal suffrage in Colorado and 
Wyoming is given in the speeches made 
on the “Congressional Evening.”’ 





Many women in Detroit, Mich., have 
protested against placing over the two 
main entrances of the new County Admin- 
istration Building two statues typifying 
Light and Knowledge, represented as 
almost nude women. When there is a 
serious difference of opinion about the 
fitness of a statue to be set up in a public 
place, it is best to give decency the benefit 
of the doubt. But the protest of the 
wives and mothers of Detroit has been 
disregarded by the city fathers. The 
women had no votes. 





An evidence of the number of men 
and women in Massachusetts who are 
friendly to woman suffrage is the fact that 
in Ipswich 157 names were all secured by 
one suffragist, Joanna Caldwell, who per- 
sonally circulated a petition. That shows 
what can be done by friends of the cause 
who are willing to work in its behalf. 





The speech of Hon. S. J. Barrows, of 
Massachusetts, in the U. S. House of Rep- 
resentatives, on Tuesday, Jan. 11, 1898, in 
behalf of civil service reform, was refresh- 
ingly witty and original. Here is the 
opening paragraph: 

At the risk of being called a Pharisee, a 
Miss Nancy reformer, a parrot, a cuckoo, 
an octopus, a hyena, or some other member 
of the animal kingdom, I would like to 
speak a few words on the principle of the 
civil service law. I have been interested at 
the vast irrelevancy of this discussion, in 
which men have ranged through the whole 
animal kingdom, the earth, the air, the 
water, to find epithets for the civil service 
reformer. I have been especially inter- 
ested in what may be called the orni- 
thology of this debate. I have wondered 
what the great Greek comedian who wrote 
a play entitled ‘The Birds” would think 
of it all, and I imagine, with his remarka- 
ble power of satire, what he would have 
said of a flock of birds that is hovering 
over the Capitol and roosting in the gal- 





lery of the House waiting for an oppor- 
tunity to perch in good Government posi- 
tions and feed at the expense of the peo- 
ple when the civil service law is repealed. 
But there is another bird which ought to 
receive some consideration. It is the 
American eagle. It is poised in the upper 
air, above the heat of this discussion, 
watching with intense interest the out- 
come, and clutching the shield in its tal- 
ons more tightly. That bird is the 
accepted symbol of the American people. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY. 





At the Fortnightly of the Massachusetts 
W. S. A. last Tuesday, the parlors at 3 
Park Street were crowded. Mrs. Liver- 
more presided. Mrs. Alice Parker Lesser 
read an interesting paper on ‘Wives, 
Widows and Wills,” and was kept busy 
for a long time afterward answering eager 
questions. Mrs. Livermore, Mr. Black- 
well and Mrs. Boland explained their 
reasons for objecting to the pending bill 
empowering the mayor to appoint three 
members of the Boston school board. A 
unanimous vote of thanks to Mrs. Lesser 
was passed, and a social hour followed. 

At the next Fortnightly, Tuesday, March 
22, Mrs. Ednah D. Cheney will speak on 
“Anne Hutchinson.” This is said to be 
an extremely interesting lecture, and Mrs. 
Livermore particularly desires a_ full 
attendance. 
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WOMEN ELECTED ON SCHOOL BOARDS. 


At the town meetings held last Tues- 
day, the following Massachusetts women 
were elected members of the school boards 
of their respective towns: Mrs. M. E. 
Laws, New Bedford; Mrs. Ella F. Boyd, 
Hyde Park; Sarah A. Day, Melrose; Adeline 
E. Harris, Needham; Mrs. Mary L. Favour, 
North Reading; Mrs. Mary L. Nesmith, 
Reading; Mrs. Julia E. Webb, Scituate; 
Mrs. Nelson Parker, Stoneham; Mrs. Ida 
F. Carlisle, Wakefield; Cornelia E. Whip- 
ple, Danvers; Mrs. Anna E, Dodge, Arling- 
ton, and Adeline H. Little, Revere. 

Mrs. Anna Ely of Dedham, and Matilda 
E. Stantial, of Melrose, were elected over- 
seers of the poor. 

Miss Addie Lawrence was elected to the 
school board at the town meeting in Fair- 
field, Me., the first time a woman has been 
chosen a member of that body. 

At the elections in Pennsylvania, last 
month, Caroline H. Pemberton was elected 
school director from the eighth ward of 
Philadelphia, and Mary T. Mason from 
the thirty-eighth ward. Mrs. F. West was 
elected at Norwood, and Mrs. J. Cope Col- 
lins at Manoa. Mrs. Collins was on both 
tickets. She is the wife of Prof. W. H. 
Collins, director of the Haverford College 
Observatory, and daughter of the late 
Prof, E. D. Cope. F. M. A. 





oe. 


WITH WOMEN LAWYERS. 

Miss Marion E. Garmory, of Rockford, 
Ill., was examined for admission to the 
bar last week at Ottawa, Ill., with eight 
young men, and carried off the first hon- 
ors. Four of the young men failed to 
pass. The Chicago Times-Herald says: 
‘*Miss Garmory is one of the brightest as 
well as one of the most modest young 
women in Rockford, and, moreover, is a 
very pretty girl, with many admirers. Six 
years ago she entered the office of City 
Attorney Robert K. Welsh as a stenog- 
rapher, and all her leisure moments have 
been devoted tu the acquirement of legal 
lore. She has been of great assistance to 





Mr. Welsh, and, instead of engaging in. 


the practice of law on her own hook, will 
remain with him.” 

Mrs. Ella Knowles Haskell, assistant 
attorney-general of Montana, is visiting 
friends in Lowell, Mass. The Lowell 
Mail, which is opposed to equal suffrage, 
sent a reporter to interview her. It says: 

The reporter was much surprised at 
Mrs. Haskell’s appearance. He had read 
of her many able pleas at the bar and in 
the cause of woman’s suffrage, knew that 
her opinions in business matters were 
considered golden by those who had an 
opportunity of measuring her ability, and 
naturally expected to meet a lofty, stern 
specimen of the new woman. Imagine his 
surprise to find an individual of the most 
gentle type, with an appearance of sub- 
missiveness that bordered on timidity. 
Mrs. Haskell is mild, gentle and womanly, 
though full of courage and energy. 

And the Mail devotes nearly three col- 
umns to a highly eulogistic sketch of Mrs. 
Haskell’s life, and of her marriage to the 
gentleman who had defeated her at the 
polls when they were candidates for the 
attorney-generalship on opposite tickets, 
and who afterwards appointed her his 
assistant. 





THE WASHINGTON CONVENTION. 


(Continued.) 

Mrs. Mary Seymour reviewed the work 
of women in philanthropy during the past 
fifty years. 

The roll-call of the pioneers followed. 
It had been the president’s intention to 
call them up by decades, asking first for 
those who had advocated equal rights 
before 1850, then for those who had come 
into the work between 1850 and 1860, then 
for those who had come in between 1860 
and 1870, etc. But women stood up here 
and there all throngh the audience, and the 
decades got a good deal mixed. It was 
impossible to note down all the rapidly 
uttered names, and this report is very im- 
perfect, 


John Hutchinson was introduced by the 
ee as ‘ta man who for fifty years 

as been singing for freedom ”’ © sang 
some of the famous old songs of the 
Hutchinson family. 

Miss Anthony, in describing the first 
woman’s rights convention, said that at 
that time the idea of a woman’s presiding 
seemed impracticable and ridiculous, even 
to many of the women who called the meet- 
ing. “When Amy Post and others pro- 
posed to nominate a woman for president, 
Mrs. Stanton said she would not sit in the 
convention if a woman attempted to pre- 
side; and she and Mrs. Mott withdrew to 
the door when Abigail Bush, one of the 
most modest and gentle of women, went 
up into the pulpit. She is 88, and still 
living in California. I have a letter from 
her. She presided so well that Mrs. Stan- 
ton and Mrs. Mott were ashamed, and 
after the meeting they went up to the pul- 
pit and shook hands with her and thanked 
her. Mrs. Willis was made secretary, but 
her voice was too weak, so Sarah Anthony 
Burtis was chosen in her place. Her 
daughter is here.”” The daughter was in- 
troduced, 

Charlotte Pierce Woodward was men- 
tioned as present at the first convention; 
also Jane Hunt and Catherine A. F. 
Stebbins. 

Miss Anthony then introduced Rev. 
Antoinette L. Brown Blackwell, saying: 
‘We could always brag on Antoinette, 
because she was beautiful and the rest of 
us were not, and she had a sweet voice 
and many of us didn’t, and she was ortho- 
dox and some of us were not.”’ 

Mrs. Blackwell said, ‘tI began to speak 
for equal rights in 1846 at Rochester, 
Mich., and spoke again at Henrietta, 
N. Y., in 1847, so I was before the organ- 
ized movement.”’ 

Mr. Henry B. Blackwell, when intro- 
duced by Miss Anthony, said, “I am a 
young man.”’ Ispoke for suffrage in 1853. 

Miss Anthony: And when I first knew 
you, you were pursuing a young woman. 
The greatest crime he ever committed was 
to capture the most brilliant and lovely 
orator we ever had, with the sweetest 
voice and the most melting eloquence; 
who could melt every audience that came 
to her—and they were always large—and 
send them away in tears or laughter. And 
he had the audacity to come and take 
that woman out of our ranks! 

Mr. Blackwell: Oh, no, Miss Anthony; 
I did not take her out of the ranks; she 
brought me into the ranks! 

Miss Anthony then introduced Miss 
Alice Stone Blackwell as the daughter of 
a mother who had given her life to the 
cause, and who was following in her foot- 
steps. Miss Blackwell said in substance 
that she could not hold a candle to her 
mother, but that she was in the suffrage 
movement for all she was worth. 

Miss Anthony: | feel as if I wanted to 
introduce some of my progeny. I have 
some nieces here; come forward, girls, 
Mary (to her sister), come forward and 
show yourself; you were at the Rochester 
convention. My niece Lucy you all know. 
[Miss Lucy Anthony had slipped away.] 
She has run off. This is my niece Mrs. 
Louise Mosher James; she does nothing 
in public, but she can do everything in 
the home, and that is worth a great deal 
in any one related to Susan B. She makes 
one of the prettiest homes in the world. 
Here is my great-grandniece, too. 

Mrs. Brown, of Virginia, was introduced, 
Mrs. Osborn, of Auburn, N. Y., daughter 
of Martha C. Wright and niece of Lucretia 
Mott, and Mrs. Ellen Garrison, wife of 
William Lloyd Garrison. 

Rev. Anna Garlin Spencer said: Men- 
tion should be made of Elizabeth Buffum 
Chase, 92 years old, and still president of 
the Rhode Island W.S. A. She is strong 
in mind, though helpless in body. 

Among others mentioned with brief 
tributes were Samuel May, Mrs. Armenia 
S. White, and Parker Pillsbury and his 
wife. 

Mrs. Helen P. Jenkins was introduced 
by Miss Anthony, who said that she came 
into the work as ‘a pretty little school- 
teacher of eighteen.” 

Mrs. Jenkins: In 1857 I was teaching 
in Western New York, and I engaged 
Antoinette Brown to come to the town to 
lecture, and paid for it out of my own 
pocket. I got a young lawyer to come 
and introduce her, which he did with 
such eloquence that he converted himself. 

Mrs. Emily Collins was referred to as ‘‘a 
most able worker through all the years, 
and present with us in spirit as she would 


(Continued on Second Page.) 








CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Mrs. Mary A. LIVERMORE will lecture 
next Monday evening before the Wood- 
ward Institute, at Quincy, Mass., on 
“Earthly Immortality.” The Institute 
will celebrate Founder’s Day on that oc- 
casion. 

Miss Cram, of Newton, Mass., through 
Representative Myers, of Cambridge, has 
emulated Paul Revere by securing two 
rows of electric lights in the dome of the 
State House, which will be visible ten 
miles from Boston. Let her light shine! 


Mrs. ORINDA DuDLEY HorNBROOKE, of 
Newton, Mass., lately read an interesting 
paper on Anne Bradstreet before the Sarah 
Hull chapter of the Daughters of the Rev. 
olution, at Brighton, Mass. Anne Brad- 
street was the earliest American poetess, 
and Mrs. Hornbrooke is her descendant in 
the same line with Wendell Phillips and 
Oliver Wendell Holmes. 


Miss ABBy WALLEY has reproduced 
with loving faithfulness some beautiful 
nooks and still waters, which are among 
the notable exhibitions of pictures this 
year. Miss Lucy Conant, also, whose 
youthful promise is rapidly growing into 
high fulfilment, has made a remarkable 
collection of monotypes and landscapes 
in oil, Miss Conant’s pictures have a 
peculiar quality that lingers and thrills. 


Miss MERESIA NEVILLE, secretary of 
the ladies’ grand council of the Primrose 
League, England, has now been engaged 
for fifteen years in political work. She 
has canvassed in every district in London, 
and spoken at over 2,000 public meetings. 
As a child Miss Neville was a great pet of 
Lord Beaconstield, and she is said to 
possess the best collection of Disraeli 
relics in existence. 

Miss ANNA A. Gorpon will at once pre- 
pare a biography of Frances Willard, by 
request of the officers of the National W. C. 
T. U. Noone can be so well fitted to doit as 
Miss Willard’s constant companion for the 
last twenty years. This will be the only 
authorized life of Miss Willard, and all 
persons having letters or other material 
of interest for it are invited to communi- 
cate with Miss Gordon. Her address is 
Hotel Windsor, Chicago, Ill. 


Miss EMMA Stopparp, United States 
mail carrier, has proved herself a plucky 
young woman and a faithful servant of 
the Government. Regardless of the rigors 
of winter, she has made her eighteen-mile 
journey between Canton and Ponka- 
poag post-office every twenty-four hours 
since she was awarded the contract last 
fall. She makes two trips each way daily. 
In carrying the evening mail it was neces- 
sary, during the short winter days, to 
make the journey after dark, and it was 
predicted that she would be frightened 
and give up the work. Not she! 


FRANCES WILLARD, as her last official 
act, issued a call inviting ‘‘the coéperation 
of Christian churches, the Christian En- 
deavor Society, the Epworth League, the 
Baptist Young People’s Union, the Na- 
tional Temperance Society, the Good 
Templars, the Prohibition party and all 
other temperance, religious and philan- 
thropic societies’’ in celebrating March 20, 
the birthday of General Neal Dow, as 
Prohibition Day. The General Officers of 
the N. W. C. T. U. recommended the 
observance of this day as a universal 
Memorial Sunday to Miss Willard. 


JANE ADDAMS, of Hull House, Chicaga 
assisted by the best elements of the city, 
is carrying on so magnificent a fight 
against political and social corruption, 
embodied in the candidacy of the notori- 
ous Alderman “Johnny” Powers as to 
wring reluctant approval from the Boston 
Herald, which seldom giyes.women in 
politics credit, as follows: ‘Speaking of 
war, by all odds the hottest fight being 
waged in this country at present is now in 
progress in the nineteeth ward of Chicago, 
where Alderman Johnny Powers is a can- 
didate for reélection. About all the moral 
and intellectual forces of the city, headed 
by the intrepid John M. Harlan and the 
imperturbable Jane Addams, of Hull 
House, are arrayed in solid phalanx 
against Johnny Powers, but he is defying 
them all, relying on the loyalty of the 
residents of the. toughest ward in Chicago 
and the ample financial resources of 
the millionaire street railway magnate, 
Yerkes, who thinks Alderman Powers is 
useful,’’ A year or two since, the friends 
of good government in Chicago canvassed 
the eligibility of Miss Addams for alder- 
man, as the likeliest person in the ward 
to be a successful candidate against him, 
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(Continued from First Page.) 
be in body but for the infirmities of her 
83 years.” 

Mrs. Isabella Beecher Hooker, with her 
handsome silvery curls, made an address 
on the early work. 

Mrs. Mary B. Clay said she came into 
the work in 1869, at the time of the Amer- 
ican Woman Suffrage Convention in Cleve- 
land. 

Miss Anthony said she had a letter from 
Harriet Hosmer, who joined the move- 
ment in the 50°s. 

Rev. Anna Garlin Spencer: 1 joined the 
Rhode Island W. S. A. in 1869, when I 
was eighteen, and spoke in Music Hall, 
Boston, where I was presented by Gar- 
rison (the great) at a meeting presided 
over by Rev. James Freeman Clarke, the 
knight without fear and without reproach. 

Mrs. Rachel Foster Avery: I came into 
the work in 1870. When I was only twelve, 
I joined the Woman Suffrage Association, 
and wrote my first composition on wo- 
man’s rights. 

Rev. Avna H. Shaw: My first compusi- 
tion was a ‘Defence of Xantippe,” and I 
have been defending her ever since. 

Mrs. Clara B. Colby said she came in in 

1868. 
Mrs. Orra Langhorne: I came in in 1871. 
Mr. Amasa Walker came to the Shenan 
doah Valley and gave us a copy of the 
Woman’s JouRNAL, and I read it and 
was converted. No one can read it long 
without conversion following. 

Mrs. May Wright Sewall said she en- 
tered the work in 1878. 

Mrs. Mary Seymour Howell said she be- 
came a believer in 1872. She was con- 
verted by hearing her father read aloud to 
her mother Horace Greeley’s editorials 
against suffrage. 

Mrs. Caroline Hallowell Miller and Mrs. 
Mary Bentley Thomas, of Maryland, were 
introduced, and Mrs. Caroline E. Merrick, 
of Louisiana, with her pretty grand- 
daughter and namesake, and Miss Emily 
Howland. Miss Howland said that she 
remembered when a young girl hearing 
some young men say of Lucy Stone, “She 
is very smart, but I shouldn’t want to 
marry such a young lady as that,” and 
how indignant the remark made her. 

Miss Sarah Wall was introduced as the 
first woman who refused to pay her taxes 
because she was not allowed to vote. It 
was in Worcester, Mass., fifty years ago; 
and the assessor left her name off the 
books for years, rather than sell her goods 
for the tax. 

Mrs. Gifford brought greetings to the 
convention from the New York State 
Grange. 

WEDNESDAY A. M. 


The report of the Committee on Press 
Work was given by Miss Jessie Cassidy, 
as follows: 

REPORT OF PRESS COMMITTEE. 


The work of the Press Committee came 
into my hands in May, 1897. The plan of 
issuing an article each week has been 
continued, with the exception of one week 
at holiday time. Seven hundred copies 
were made weekly throughout the sum- 
mer and fall, and since Jan. 1, 1,000 copies 
have been made each week. Since May 
there have been about 30,000 articles sent 
out from Headquarters, a small reserve 
of each edition being kept in the office. 
The articles are sent to all except the 
four equal suffrage States and the follow- 
ing eight: Georgia, Indiana, New Hamp- 
shire, New Jersey, Oregon, Tennessee, 
Vermont and Washington, in none of 
which has it yet been possible to secure a 
State press superintendent. We have an 
active corps of thirty-seven State and ter- 
ritorial press superintendents. 

The press work has been best developed 
in Pennsylvania, New York and Iowa. 
Pennsylvania now sends articles to 265 
papers, all secured by persistent work on 
the part of the State superintendent. New 
York sends out fifty articles furnished by 
this committee, and considerable plate 
matter is prepared independently by the 
State superintendent. New York has put 
more money into press work than any 
other State, and feels that it is money 
well expended. The plate method is ex- 
pensive, but there is no difficulty in get- 
ting papers both to accept and to use the 
matter when supplied in this way. 

In connection with the campaign in 
Iowa, carried on by the chairman of the 
Committee on Organization, a special 
effort was made to enlarge the press work 
in that State. A letter explaining methods 
of doing the work in small towns, enclos- 
ing a sample article for trial, and asking 
for the prompt appointment of a press 
committee, was sent in June toevery club 
in Iowa. This effort brought in forty- 
seven new local press committees. With 
the beginning of this year, the lowa State 
press superintendent has inaugurated a 
new plan of work for her State. She 
secures special matter from Iowa people, 
and has already very largely increased 
the weekly publication of suffrage items. 

In other States the conditions are less 
favorable, and the workers fewer, con- 
sequently the press work is not yet so well 
started. TheState superintendents, how- 
ever, are equally faithful and devoted to 
the work, and have maintained a steady 
effort and secured some new ground. 

There is no way of reporting what pro- 
portion of the matter sent out from Head- 
quarters is actually published. Doubtless 
much of it finds its way to the waste-bas- 
ket instead of the typesetter. Several 
reasons have been given for the failure of 
editors to publish articles. The matter 
may not suit the editor; it may be too 
strong suffrage gospel, or, as in one case, 
it may not be strong enough for him; it 

may not be in accordance with his per- 
sonal taste, or not in the style of his paper, 
or he may not have room to spare, or may 
not wish to be at the expense of having 
the type set. He cannot be forced to use 
our material, and there is no way in which 


the national chairman can keep track of 
all the papers, to find out how many print 
our material. 

The national press work this year has 
cost the Association $94.40. This has 
been expended in supplies for the mimeo- 
graph, $54.20, and in postage on the 
weekly articles and on letters written by 
myself, $40.20. While this amount is not 
large as a money outlay, there is room for 
question if as much good is accomplished 
as ought to be for the time, energy and 
money consumed. 


The report of the Headquarters work 
was presented by Mrs. Catt, as follows, 
and was accepted with thanks: 


HEADQUARTERS REPORT. 


The Headquarters were removed to 
New York on April 1, and were united 
with the organization office, the re- 
moval being recommended in the inter- 
ests of economy. The rent is $550 per 
year, of which the Course of Study, 
through Mrs. Southworth, has paid $100, 
the Organization Committee $200, and 
the general treasury $250. Half of one 
clerk’s time has been devoted to the duties 
pertaining to the Headquarters. The 
Headquarters work has consisted of direct- 
ing, wrapping and mailing the Political 
Equality Series of Leaflets and the Nua- 
tional Bulletin once a month; the printing 
and mailing of the press articles weekly; 
the sale of supplies; the bookkeeping of 
all Headquarters accounts, the mailing of 
literature, and the correspondence of a 
general nature which comes into the 
office. The cost of Headquarters since 
April 1, including rent and clerk hire, 
incidentals and expense of press work, 
has been approximately $600. The item- 
ized account of each article placed on sale 
has been submitted to the treasurer, b 
whom the expense account of the Head- 
quarters has been reported. 

The report of the Course of Study Com- 
mittee was presented by Mrs. Catt. It 
has already been published in our columns. 
Mrs. Mary Bentley Thomas made her re- 
port as chairman of the Committee on 
Autographs. Mrs. Gifford, of Chautauqua 
County, N. Y., fraternal delegate from 
the State Grange, told how a young lady 
from Boston secured equal rights for 
women in the National Grange. A vote 
of thanks was passed to that young lady. 

Rev. Amanda Deyo, Dr. Sarah Rogers 
Evanston and David Ferris were intro- 
duced as fraternal delegates, bringing a 
greeting from the Universal Peace Union. 

Mrs. Harriet Taylor Upton presented 
the treasurer’s report, which was ac- 
cepted with thanks, and with a special 
vote of thanks to the young clerks for the 
large amount of faithful work done by 


them. 
TREASURER’S REPORT. 


The Financial Report is really the key 
to the condition of the work of the whole 
Association. 

For the last seven years the treasury 
has shown, each year, a financial gain. 

Our receipts for 1897 were $14,055.13, 
and our disbursements $13,503.42, leaving 
a balance of $551.71. 

To start on the new year with a balance 
of $551.71 seems very encouraging, but 
the needs of the work in 1897 increased 
much more rapidly than the means with 
which to meet these needs. This work 
seemed so urgent that the Business Com- 
mittee decided to allow the least pressing 
of the debts to stand, and make such 
loans as were absolutely necessary to carry 
out the policy laid down. 

The amount represented by the balance 
was held in the treasury to meet the many 
expenses of the convention, which had to 
be paid in advance. 

At the last convention it was reported 
that Mrs. Eliza Murphy, of New Jersey, 
had left by will $500 to our Association. 
This bequest has been paid. During the 
summer Mrs. Viola Neblett, of South 
Carolina, bequeathed the Association 
$500. However, her will was contested, 
and her affairs are not yet settled. Un- 
doubtedly the Association will receive 
this amount, as the contesting parties are 
each anxious that her wishes in this direc- 
tion be carried out. 

By referring to the printed slip, which 
you hold in your hand, you will see the 
amount of dues paid by each State this 
year and for the years 95 and ’96. 

None of us can fail to remember the 
annual discussion on the admission of 
delinquent States to the convention. At 
the close of each convention for three 
years prior to 1897, the Executive Com- 
mittee voted not to admit States whose 
dues had not been paid before the begin- 
ning of the new year. At the opening of 
each following convention this vote was 
rescinded; so that, although the States 
were threatened throughout the year by 
the treasurer and the corresponding sec- 
retary with the danger of their delin- 
quency, the threat amounted to nothing. 
However, at the last convention, the 
executive committee refused to reconsider 
its vote, and delegates from delinquent 
States sat in that convention divested of 
voting power. The executive committee 
held to this ruling in spite of the fact that 
among these delegates were those from 
the two newly enfranchised States, Utah 
and Idaho. The wisdom of this ruling is 
apparent, since this year fewer States are 
delinquent than ever before. 

The next point in this report is not 
agreeable, but it is most important, and 
it is something for which each one of you 
is personally responsible, and in which you 
should be personally interested. This is 
the financial obligation of the Association. 
We commenced this year with a $1,400 
indebtedness for the Organization Com- 
mittee, the debts of all other committees 
and departments amounting to $777.01. 

These debts must be paid, and the work 





of the present year must not be hampered 





for want of funds. Our Association should 
pledge itself this year to raise $23,000. 
This would pay our indebtedness, and 
leave $20,000 for the prosecution of the 
work of the Association. It will enable 
the organization committee to carry on its 
work, which is the vital work of the 
Assvciation, will enable us to enlarge the 
Press Work, which is second only to the 
Organization Work, and will enable us to 
develop the work at headquarters and 
provide for the office expenses of the 
Business Committee. 

Can we do this? Can we? We must! 

Thousands and thousands of people in 
these United States believe that in grant- 
ing political rights to women, women will 
become wiser, men will become better, 
and humanity will be uplifted. But these 
same people sit with folded hands doing 
nothing to accomplish this reform. It is 
not the opponents who keep obnoxious 
laws on the statute books, but it is the 
fault of indifferent believers—those who 
know the right, and do nothing to bring 
about that right. 

What is it which really satisfies? It is 
not wealth, it is not position, it is not 
political achievement. It is the serving 
of one’s generation. It is the giving of 
part of one’s real self to the betterment of 
mankind. 

At the close of the California campaign 
Miss Anthony was prostrated from over- 
work and exposure, and as she lay wait- 
ing for returning strengtu, she realized 
how little the living would have been 
worth had she not helped others, how 
selfish she would have felt had she 
amassed a fortune, or attained selfish dis- 
tinction. Not all of us are possessed with 
Miss Anthony’s earnestness, her unselfish- 
ness, her greatness, but we are unworthy 
to boast that we are her followers unless 
we, too, constantly give of our time, our 
thought, our strength, and our money, to 
the furthering of her cause, our cause and 
the world’s cause. 

A telegram was read from Mrs. Duni- 
way, announcing that the Supreme Court 
of Oregon had sustained the cvonstitution- 
ality of the law giving school suffrage to 
women. 

Miss Shaw announced that a telegram 
had been received from the San Francisco 
Examiner, asking Miss Anthony to send a 
birthday greeting to the women of Cali- 
fornia, 

Mrs. Catt asked the Iowa delegation to 
rise, and called attention to the fact that 
there was a man among them. It is not 
uncommon for a State to send husband 
and wife as two of its delegates. Mrs. 
Catt then gave the annual report of the 
Organization Committee: 

ORGANIZATION COMMITTEE’S REPORT. 

It is a pleasure to report 1897 as the 
most prosperous and satisfactory of the 
three years since the National Organiza- 
tion work began. In 1895 the receipts 
were inround numbers $5,500; in 1896, 
$5,800; but in 1897 the receipts very nearly 
doubled those of either year, having 
reached the sum of $9,200 exclusive of 
loans. An increased confidence in the 
work of organization has brought the 
increase of receipts; and the increase of 
funds has brought a corresponding in- 
crease in results. It is to be regretted 
that the inspiration, hope and cheer 
to be found in the details of the year’s 
work cannot be crowded into the brief 
summary of work permissible at this con- 
vention, for it is only through an acquaint- 
ance with the contents of our letter files 
and records that an adequate knowledge 
can be obtained of the awakening of 
thought, the enlistment of new and valiant 
soldiers in our army, and the active, per- 
manent organizations which have been 
effected during the year. 

The year’s work offers fresh proof, if 
proof were needed, that if all the States 
can be taught to unite their efforts in 
national organization, thus turning a 
share of their united funds first into one 
State and then another, until each and all 
have grown strong, progressive and self- 
reliant, we shall surely be rewarded in 
the near future by the speedy establish- 
ment of political freedom for women. 
Persistence, courage, harmony, codépera- 
tion and loyalty to our common cause, 
are the qualities to be fostered, and the 
victory will come as surely as day fol- 
lows night and the sunshine follows the 
storm. 

Our work for the year has been confined 
to the South and West. There remained 
afew Southern States which, while pos- 
sessing scattered local clubs, had not yet 
arrived at the dignity of holding a State 
Convention. Their State officers were 
appointed, not elected. Among these 
were Mississippi and Tennessee. Missis- 
sippi had frequently pleaded for help, and 
the Exposition at Nashville offered an 
opportune time for work in Tennessee. 
A three months’ tour was therefore made 
in Mississippi, in which all the more im- 
portant towns of the State were visited, 
and lectures given. At the close, a con- 
vention was held at Meridian, where a 
constitution was adopted and a corps of 
officers, who promise to ‘faint not and 
falter not,” were elected. In Tennessee, 
a two months’ tour was effected, closing 
with a convention at Nashville, in connec- 
tion with the ‘‘Woman’s Day,’ at the 
Exposition. It was largely attended, and 
several prominent Southern women from 
neighboring States were fraternal dele- 
gates. Here, also, a constitution was 
adopted and officers elected. Local or- 
ganization is not strong in these two 
States, but officers of the right sort are at 
the head, and these two State organiza- 
tions may be safely depended upon for 
the future. En route to Mississippi, our 
workers made a three weeks’ tour of Mis- 
souri. 

According to the Plan of Work of last 
convention, the most thorough work of 
the year has been done in Iowa. In 
ninety-seven of the ninety-nine counties 
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two days’ conventions have been held, for 
which we supplied a manager, who pre- 
sided over the sessions and attended to the 
work of organizing and money-raising. 
For the evening sessions different speakers 
were provided, while the day sessions 
were largely occupied by local talent. ‘The 
conventions were overlapping, so that 
with two speakers and two managers, five 
conventions were held each week. The 
results have taught us that this form of a 
county convention is more successful than 
anything yet attempted to extend senti- 
ment, make converts and effect stable 
organization. If experience counts for 
anything, the plan will become a fixed 
and favorite one for the future. In Iowa, 
individual workers supplemented the work 
of the conventions and canvassed the 
smaller towns in those localities where 
sentiment was weakest, with lectures and 
organization wherever possible. One 
worker was employed in this manner for 
six months. The State Association of 
Iowa had performed valiant pioneer 
work for many years past, and already 
had a fair organization when we began, 
clearly ranking as one of the best of the 
State associations. The campaign under 
the National Organization Committee has 
added eighty county organizations and 
one hundred new clubs which at this 
time are alive and active. Asa result of 
the year’s campaign, the State has paid 
the largest dues of any State in the whole 
history of our Association, being an in 
crease of 181 per cent. over the dues paid 
last year. As an even better result, the 
State has opened headquarters in a busi- 
ness block in Des Moines, with a secretary 
in charge, whose duty it is to continue 
the organization of the State. This con- 
summation should be reached by every 
State before it should covet an amend- 
ment campaign. 

A month in Illinois was devoted to 
similar conventions, and six weeks was 
given to work in South Dakota. 

During the year we have sent represent- 
atives to the Delaware Constitutional 
Convention and to the Oklahoma Legis- 
lature, and have provided literature for 
the legislative work of six States. 

In November five National Conferences 
were held, in which national officers, in- 
cluding the president, vice-president and 
chairman of Organization Committee met 
in council with the State Executive Com- 
mittee. The conferences were of two days’ 
duration, with public meetings each after- 
noon and evening. They were held in Min- 
nesota, Wisconsin, Illinois, Michigan and 
Ohio. Summing up the work of the 
year, 1,000 public meetings, including 164 
county conventions, 2 State conventions 
and 5 National Conferences, have been 
held directly under our auspices. Two 
new State organizations have been ef- 
fected, 113 county organizations and 110 
local clubs. 

Not alone has the Organization Office 
arranged for this field work, but, in addi- 
tion, it has conducted an immense corre- 
spondence in which answers have been 





sent to all sorts of inquiries; instructions 





to local clubs, suggestions to workers, 
directions for organization, and sundry 
kinds of information to seekers for light. 
The constant effort cannot fail to bind 
these suffragists in closer union and to 
strengthen our organization. Ten thou- 
sand two-cent letters and four thousand 
one-cent circulars have been written 
and mailed during the year from our 
office, or an average of forty-five letters 
for each working day. This account of 
correspondence does not include Head- 
quarters or Course of Study letters, 
which are kept separate. 

Although the receipts have been nearly 
twice as large as those of any previous 
year, we were forced to close our books 
on Jan. 1 with debts amounting to over 
$1,400. At the close of the spring work 
there was $1,000 in obligations unpaid, 
and the matter was carefully laid before 
the Business Committee, and their opin- 
ions requested as to the advisability of 
stopping the work and devoting the fall 
to raising the money due. It was the 
opinion of the committee that, inasmuch 
as the series of conventions had been 
promised to lowa, they must, for honor’s 
sake, be completed; while the amendment 
in South Dakota seemed to necessitate 
preliminary work in that State. Our 
president, who never loses faith in our 
cause or our Association, came to the res- 
cue, offering to loan $800 to pay outstand- 
ing obligations. $200 more were bor- 
rowed from the Sewall Fund through 
William Lloyd Garrison, and all debts 
were paid. The Garrison note was paid 
when due, but it was necessary to extend 
the Anthony note for a longer period. 
The remaining sum was due to organizers 
and printers. It is not at all strange that 
expenses and receipts did not meet on an 
equality at the end of the year, since it is 
impossible, on the one hand, to estimate 
accurately the cost of any undertaking of 
field work, and equally impossible, on the 
other, to know what funds are at our dis- 
posal, There is nothing discouraging in 
this outcome, save that these obligations 
of the last year will have to be met by the 
receipts of the coming year. Of necessity, 
the uncertainty of the annual organiza- 
tion income prevents as intelligent plan- 
ning as otherwise would be possible; yet 
when we consider the adverse conditions, 
the results have been all we should expect. 

If I were asked to name the chief cause 
obstructing thorough organization, I 
should not hesitate to reply: The chief 
obstacle is not to be found in societies 
opposed to the extension of suffrage to 
women, nor in ignorance or conservatism ; 
it is to be found in that large body of suf- 
fragists who believe that suffrage will 
come, but that it will come in some un- 
accountable way without effort or concern 
upon their part. It is to be found in the 
hopeless, lifeless, faithless members of 
our Own organization. These are to be 
found in all our ranks. We find them at 
times the officers of local clubs, and the 
clubs die upon their hands. We find 
them in State Executive Committees, and 

(Continued on Fifth Page.) 
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Do you Know 


What Some Prominent 


American Women say of the 


GREAT 
JACKSON 
SANATORIUM 


At Dansville, N.Y. 


Miss Frances E. Willard said, “I shall | by the delicious baths and airs of health that 


always say and do all I can for the beautiful | the dear Home affords. 


home at the Sanatorium.” 


Miss Clara Barton, of the Red Cross, says: 
“Use my name for anything which can serve in 
Do I not 


the interests of the Sanatorium. 
owe it all I am?” 


They find the bright 
side of you there; and, if you haven’t any 


| bright side, they will create it, if any one can. 


I am for the Sanatorium whenever I am so 


“Josiah Allen’s Wife,’’ Marietta Holley, 


Mrs. Margaret Bottome, president of the writes: “If I were to be very sick, that would 


King’s Daughters, says: “The Jackson Sana- 
torium suggests to me the thought of rest, 
I have never been | have the quiet of home, with all the benign 


peace, and recreation. 


be of all places the one where I would go. 
To dwell in one of their little cottages, and 


there as an invalid, only for repairs when I | system of care and pleasant society, seems 


have talked my throat tired. 


I have profited ' to me to be the very paradise of sick people.” 


A beautiful illustrated pamphlet of the JACKSON SANATORIUM sent 


on application. Address 


Dr. KATE J. JACKSON, Dansville, N.Y. 
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WOMEN CLERKS DEFENDED. 


President Burt, of the Union Pacific, 
having announced his intention of dismis- 
sing all his women clerks, a number of 
prominent railway officials of Chicago 
were visited and interviewed as to the fit- 
ness of women for clerical positions, 

“IT would not have a large office force 
without women in it,’’ said C. I. Sturgis, 
general auditor of the Burlington system. 
‘Instead of preventing men from work- 
ing, I find that women prevent them from 
wasting time in story-telling and playing 
pranks. Women distinctly elevate the 
moral tone of an office, and I believe they 
are less apt to divulge secrets than men,” 

“Women will do more work for less 
money than men, behave better and give 
less trouble,” declared George H. Heaf- 
ford, general passenger agent of the Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee & St. Paul road. ‘'The 
only objection I have to women as em- 
ployees is that the best ones will get mar- 
ried and leave us, whether we like it or 
not.” 

“It would be as wrong to say no women 
are first-class employees as to say that all 
men are first-class,’’ said Col. J. H. Wvod, 
general manager’s assistant, Chicago & 
Alton Road. ‘For some classes of work 
in a railroad office women are, generally 
speaking, superior to men. Because they 
cannot fill the same positions as men is no 
reason why they should not be employed 
in any.”’ 

“What do we think about employing 
women in railway offices?” repeated a 
prominent official of the Chicago & North- 
western road, with which President Burt, 
of the Union Pacific, was long connected. 
“Just walk through this building and see 
the large number of women at work in 
the various departments, and the question 
is answered.” 

F. W. Buskirk, assistant general pas- 
senger agent of the Erie Road said, ‘“‘An 
experience of seventeen years has satistied 
me that, as stenographers and secretaries, 
women are more reliable, trustworthy and 
energetic than men. Their sex should 
not debar them from the right to earn an 
honest living.” 
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A LUCKY EDITOR. 


All who know how hard it is for a re- 
form paper to keep alive will rejoice over 
the news that a rich quartz leader has 
been discovered at Sapling Gully, on land 
owned by Mrs. Louisa Lawson, editor of the 
Australian equal rights journal, the Syd- 
ney Dawn. The land was left her by her 
late husband, who, at the time of his sudden 
death, was making arrangements to begin 
a thorough search for a gold-bearing reef, 
supposed to exist in the neighborhood. 
There is said to be much excitement in 
the vicinity over the find. 


GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 


Miss Maude E. Knowles, of Topeka, 
Kan., has been appointed a microscopist 
in the Agricultural Department at Wash 
ington. 

Seven years ago, the annual income of 
the National American W. S. A. was only 
$2,000. For 1896 it was $10,000, and for 
1897, $14,000. Up to this time, no officer 
of the Association has ever received a 
salary. The whole of the money is spent 
for propaganda. 

An army officer and his wife attended 
the National Suffrage Convention espe- 
cially to see the women who were to be 
present from the enfranchised States. 
They were curious to know what women 
would look like who had served as Sena- 
tors, Representatives and State Superin 
tendents of Public Instruction. They 
came away delighted. 

The February Wisconsin Citizen, issued 
at Brodhead, publishes in full a paper 
lately written by Mr. H. B. Blackwell for 











the Pioneer Association of Vernon County, 
Wis., describing his own experiences and 
those of his wife in that region, during 
the 50s. The paper was prepared at the 
request of the secretary of the Pioneer 
Association, Dr. C. V. Porter, and its 
publication was a pleasant surprise to the 
senior editor of the WomAN’s JOURNAL, 

Mrs. Mary Clement Leavitt, after her 
long journeyings about the world, is rest- 
ing at the home of her daughter, Mrs. 
Strangman, 162 Grove Street, Auburndale, 
Mass. Her work fromthe middle of next 
April till October will be east of the 
Alleghenies. She has collected rich ma- 
terial for lectures during her travels, and 
Suffrage Associations as well as other 
societies may listen to her with pleasure 
and profit. 

By Miss Willard’s will her estate will 
pass into the Temple Fund, after the life 
interests of her secretary, Miss Anna Gor- 
don, and of her sister-in-law, Mrs. Mary 
B. Willard have expired. The property 
consists of ‘‘Rest Cottage’ at Evanston, 
valued at $16,000; a small cottage in the 
Adirondacks, and $3,000 in cash, which 
was presented to her on her fiftieth birth 
day. By the original will the estate was 
to pass to the W. C. 'T. U., but a codicil 
dated after the Buffalo Convention diverts 
it to the Temple Fund. 

The arrival of Pundita Ramabai in this 
country about the time of Miss Willard's 
death, recalls an incident that occurred 
when the Pundita was here some ten years 
ago, as told in a periodical of that time by 
Elizabeth Porter Gould. It was at a meet- 
ing of the W. C. T. U. in Tremont Tem- 
ple, Boston, when Joseph Cook, intro- 
duced as the “brother-in-law of the 
Union,” presented one of the most strik- 
ing object lessons ever given to the public 
eye. “After paying a tribute to the heroic, 
far-seeing labors of the two women before 
him, Pundita Ramabai, representing the 
women of India, and Frances E. Willard, 
the women of America, he added that 


| the sight on the same platform of a 


‘daughter of the Ganges,’ working hand- 
in-hand with a ‘daughter of the Missis- 
sippi’ for the uplifting of women the 
world over, was what many a soul had 
longed to see, but had died without the 
sight. Ashe finished speaking, he paused 
a moment, then requested that the two 
women step forward, one to each side of 
the desk, and clasp hands over the Bible. 
This being done,he stepped a little behind, 
between the two, and slowly lifting the 
Bible, he said with great reverence, ‘Rise, 
woman, by the heights of Christianity to 
universal civilization.’ The effect was 
thrilling and profound; a high - caste 
Hindu woman, draped in the widow’s 
white robes, and a free-born, great-souled 
American woman, in the conventional 
black, receiving the strong and tender 
benediction of a manly Christian chivalry. 
It was ascene to linger in the memory of 
that vast audience.”’ 


FIPCHBURG 2. 


Personally Conducted Tour 
VIA THE 


PENNSYLVANIA R. R. 


FOR 


WASHINGTON. 


—_———_ 


LEAVES BOSTON April Ist. 














For Itinerary, address 


J. R. WATSON, 


General Passenger Agent, Fitchburg R. R., 
BOSTON, MASS: 





HOW’S THIS? 


We offer One Hundred Dollars Reward 
fur any case of Catarrh that can not be 
cured by Hall’s Catarrh Cure. 

F, J. Cuenry & Co., Props., Toledo, O. 

We, the undersigned, have known F. J. 
Cheney for the last 15 years, and believe 
him perfectly honorable in all business 
transactions and financially able to carry 
out any obligations made by their firm. 

West & TruAx, Wholesale Druggists, 
Toledo, O. 

WALDING, KINNAN & MARVIN, Whole- 
sale Druggists, Toledo, Ohio. 

Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally, 
acting directly upon the blood and mucous 
surfaces of the system. Price 75c. per 
bottle. Sold by all Druggists. Testi- 
monials free. 

Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 











CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


OUR JUNIORS. 


(Special premium to the Junior readers of 
the WomaAn’s JouRNAL. The closing volume 
of the famous series of the ‘‘Five Little Pep- 
per Books,”’ by Margaret Sidney, is the story 
of Phronsie, recently published. This book, 
or any other one of the series, will be given 
for a club of 2 new subscribers at $2.00 each. 
The entire set of four volumes—“Five Little 
Peppers and How they Grew,”’ ‘‘Five Little 
Peppers Midway,” “Five Little Peppers 
Grown Up,” and ‘“Phronsie Pepper’’—will 
be given for a club of 7 new subscribers at 
$1.50 each. Price of each volume, $1.50.] 
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LINCOLN AND THE KITTENS. 


A story of Lincoln’s kindness to ani- 
mals is told by Gen. Horace Porter in the 
Century Magazine. When President Lin- 
coln visited General Grant’s camp, three 
tiny kittens were crawling about the tent, 
says General Porter. The mother had 
died, and the little wanderers were ex- 
pressing their grief by mewing piteously. 
Mr. Lincoln picked them up, took them 
on his lap, stroked their soft fur, and 
murmured: ‘Poor little creatures, don’t 
ery; you'll be taken good care of,’’ and 
turning to Bowers, said: “Colonel, IL hope 
you will see that these poor little muther- 
less waifs are given plenty of milk and 
treated kindly.’”’ Bowers replied: “I 
will see, Mr. President, that they are 
taken in charge by the cook of our mess, 
and are well cared for.’’ Several times 
during his stay Mr. Lincoln was found 
fondling these kittens. He would wipe 
their eyes tenderly with his handkerchief, 
stroke their smooth coats, and listen to 
them purring their gratitude. It was a 
curious sight at an army headquarters 
upon the eve of a great military crisis in 
the nation’s history, to see the hand 
which had affixed the signature to the 
Emancipation Proclamation, and had 
signed the commissions of all the heroic 
men who served the cause of the Union, 
from the general-in-chief to the lowest 
lieutenant, tenderly caressing the stray 
kittens. It illustrated the kindness of the 
man’s disposition, and the childlike sim- 
plicity which was mingled with the gran- 
deur of his nature. 





AUNT LE’NORA. 

“Ten-cent carriage for a quarter! ten- 
cent carriage for a quarter!” 

In the babble of gruff hackmen’s voices, 
the shrill childish cry rose distinctly. The 
gray lady with the pleasant face smiled 
when she heard it. The voice was so 
sweet, and it said such funny things! She 
took up her shawl strap and little brown 
“grip”? and followed it. 

‘*Ten-cent carriage for a quarter! Ten- 
cent carriage for a quarter!’ shrilled on 
the imperative little voice above the din. 

“Oh, here youare!”’ the gray lady cried. 
‘Well, I would like to go to Axminster 
Street, if you please.” 

““Yes’m,” said the voice’s owner, 
promptly, adding in delighted surprise, 
‘Why, that’s the street I live on, too!” 

He bustled about busily a minute. Then 
he suddenly stopped and inspected his 
“fare” with grave suspicion. 

“Pm ’fraid you won't fit,’’ he said, de- 
spondentiy. 

The gray lady glanced at the tiny dog- 
cart and still tinier pony, and laughed all 
over her sweet face. 

“Oh, yes,’’ she hurried to say reassur- 
ingly, ‘‘you can make me fit. I can be 
squeezed beautifully.”’ 

**You see,” the driver confided to her 
confidentially, as they clattered away, “I 
was hoping you'd be a real slim, up ’n’ 
down passenger, but I guess it’s all right. 
You fit quite nicely, I think.” 

‘**Is this the first time you’ve driven a 
hack?” questioned the gray lady with 
interest. 

**Yes’m, but ’tisn’t a hack. 
cent carriage.” 

They drove on a little way without 
talking. The gray lady looking down at 
the little heated, anxious, face, saw that it 
was pondering gravely. 

“Do you think it’s too much to ask—a 
quarter is, I mean?” the driver asked, sud- 
denly. ‘You see, I never drove a ten 


It’s a ten- 





cent carriage before, and so I haven’t had 
much 'sperience.”’ 

“I don’t think it’s one cent too much to 
ask,” the gray lady said, emphatically. 

“’Cause if so, you know, you needn’t 
pay but fifteen cents. I’m real sorry I 
can’t take you for nothing, but I’m earn- 
ing money to send to my Aunt Le’nora. I 
want to see her dreadf’ly, and she was 
coming right away, but she’s got an 
equinom’ cal fit—a real bad one—and now 
I'm ’fraid she can’t come. I asked papa 
what cured equinom’cal fits. and he said 
nothing ’cept money would. So I’m earn- 
ing it to send. I do want to see Aunt 
Le’nora so!’ 

The gray lady’s arms felt as though they 
wanted to hug the driver, but they didn’t. 
Her face was all aquiver with a queer, 
bright look. 

“You see, I never’ve seen Aunt Le’nora 
since I was born,’’ ran on the explanatory 
little voice, ‘and when you've never seen 
folks, it makes you want to harder. She’s 
a beautiful auntie, and sends me things 
and writes to me.”’ 

They were turning into Axminster 
Street, and the driver waved his whip 
towards one of the houses. 

“That’s my house,” he volunteered, 
cheerfully. 

‘**Let’s stop there,’ the gray lady said, 
quickly. 

And—of all the wonderful, beautiful 
things—the gray lady that got into the 
tiny ten-cent carriage got out of it—Aunt 
Le’nora! 

‘See how quickly you cured me!’ she 
cried, hugging the astonished driver and 
slipping a big, round, shiny fare into his 
pocket.—Annie Hamilton Donnell, in the 


Examiner. 
om 


HUMOROUS. 


“IT likea man who is not afraid to say 
what he thinks. Don’t you?” 

“Why, no—not particularly. I don’t 
think a big man is any more likable than 
a little one.’’— Indianapolis Journal. 


A French journal says that a certain 
bishop has issued this proclamation to his 
clergy: ‘The clergy are reminded that 
they may not ride the bicyclette ventre & 
terre [scorch]. Second: The clergy may 
not part with their cassocks, even when 
beginning to learn. Third: The clergy 
are hereby informed that they cannot ride 
at all.” 


“Shiftless as ever, Thomas?” said the 
wealthy uncle. ‘Still making a failure of 
life, as you always have done?” 

“I don’t know that I’m such a terrible 
failure,” sulkily answered the poor rela- 
tion. 

“Why, you have nobody but yourself to 
support, and you can’t make both ends 
meet,”’ 

“Well, the rainbow has only itself to 
support, and it doesn’t make both ends 
meet, either.” 








COULD HARDLY WALK. 


“Tf had rheumatism in my limbs and 
could hardly walk. I read about Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla and thought I would try it. 
After taking a few bottles I was cured. I 
take Hood’s Sarsaparilla whenever my 
system needs toning up or my blood is 
impure and it keeps me well.”” Mrs, JoHN 
HoGan, Wauregan, Conn. 


Hoop's Pinus cure liver ills. Mailed 
for 25c. by C. I. Hood & Co., Lowell, 
Mass. 





TREMONT... 


TURKISH 
BATHS... 


A. LUNDIN, Proprietor. 
176 Tremont St., Under Tremont Theatre. 





The Most Complete Turkish 
Bath Establishment in America. 





The shampooers are of the most capable and sci- 
entific in the world. 

Comfort and satisfaction guaranteed. Hair-dress- 
ing Parlors, Manicure and Chiropody connected, 

Alacrity in the performance of duty, and strict 
courtesy to patrons by all attendants is the 
order of the day in this establishment. 





Hours for Bathers. 
Lapies—From 8 A. M. to 1 P. M. week 
days ; Sundays, from 1.30 P. M. to 6 P. M. 
GENTLEMEN—From 1 P. M. and all 
night week days ; Sundays till 1 P. M. 
Single Baths, $1 ; Six Tickets, $5. 
Open on Sundays and Holidays. 


SUFFRAGE SONGS. 


** An Appeal to Uncle Sam,’’ toc. 

‘* The Yellow Ribbon,’’ a solo, 12c. 

‘*To the Sons of America,’’ Suffrage 
and Temperance, 12c. 


All for 25 Cts. 


MRS. N. L. CASTLE, Bado, Mo 








EDUCATIONAL, 








School, 


CARL FAELTEN, 
Director. 


Superior Instruction for 


Children and Adults. 


In addition to the regular courses in 
Pianoforte, attention is called to the fol- 
lowing SPEcIAL FeAtTuRES of the School: 

Classes in Fundamental Training and 
Theory. Classes in Hand Culture and 
Pianoforte Technics. Classes in Sight 
Playing, Ear Training, Analyzing and Me- 
morizing. Classes in Ensemble Playing. 
Classes for Training of Teachers of Music. 





Prospectus mailed Free on application. 


STEINERT HALL, Boylston & Carver Sts. 


(Chauncy-Halt nop 

32K0 

School... && 
458 BOYLSTON ST. 











Second half year begins January 31. 
Grammar and High School grades, 
Also Primary and Kindergarten. 


284 DARTMOUTH ST. 


Taylor, De Meritte and Hagar. 


SCHOOL OF 
en Rehab 


Miss Foye. ‘ lergymen, Binney Gunnison, A. B. 
Reading as a Fine Art, Mrs. Anna Baright Curry 
and others. Regular courses and special classes, 3 
to pi Benes a week, Address or call for circulars, 
458 Boylston Street, Boston. 

Prof. J. W. CHURCHILL will open a course 
for the School Librarv. 





Opens Oct. 6. 40 Courses. 
Literature, Oscar Fay 
Adams. Voice, Vocal Ex- 





swWA RTHMORE COLLEGE, SWARTHMORE, 


PENN. Opened gth month, 4th, 1 Thirty 
minutes from Broad St. Station, Phila. Under care 
of Friends. Full college courses for both 


sexes, 
ing to Classical Engineering, Scientific and Literary 
S. thful location, extensive founds, 
buildings, machine shops, laboratories, and libraries, 
For ful ponerse address CHARLES Dg 
GARMO Ph.D. President. ° 





INDIANA, Indianapolis, 343 North Pennsylvania St. 
Girls’ Classical School. £ifteenth year. Opened 
Prepares for all colleges admitting women. Special 
courses. Bighteen Instructors. Music, Art, Gym- 
nasium. Handsome accommodations for ng 
pupils. Send for catalogue. 

THEODORE L. SEWALL, Founder. 

MAY WRIGHT SEWALL, Principal. 











SOME OF 


LEE and SHEPARD’S 
--- Fall... 
Publications 


The District School as it Was. 
By Wanna E. Burton, New Edition, Edited by 
slifton Johnson. With illustrations. Cloth, $1.25. 


Dreams in Homespun. 


By SAM WALTER Foss. This book comprises 229 
bages, is beautifully bound, with an artistically 
signed cover. Cloth, gilt top, boxed, $1.50. 


The Spinning-Wheel at Rest. 


Poems by EpwArp AvuGustus JENKS. 
illustrations, with portrait of author. 
beveled edges, $1.50. 


The Genesis of Shakespeare's Art. 


A Study of His Sonnets and Poems. By EDWIN 

james DuNNiNG. With an editorial preface by 
r. A. W. Stevens. Cloth, gilt top, $2.00. 
Modes of Motion. 

Mechanical Conceptions of Physical Phenomena. 
By Prof. A. E. Dotsrar, Tufts Coleg, author 
of ‘Matter, Ether, and Motion,” etc. Illustrated. 
75 cents. 


Fift 
Cloth, 


Beside Old Hearthstones. 


Being the second volume of Footprints of the Patri- 
ots. By ABRAM ENGLISH Brown, author of 
“ Beneath Old Kooftrees,” etc, Illustrated. $1.50. 

On Plymouth Rock. 

By Col. SaAMuEL ADAMS DRAkg, author of 
‘Watch Fires of ’76,” ‘Our Colonial Homes,” 
etc. Illustrated. 60 cents. 

Stories of the American Revolution. 

By Everett T. ToMLINnsON. Illustrated. Boards, 
30 cents, wef; cloth, $1.00. 

Her Place in the World. 


By AMANDA M. DouGtas. Cloth, $1.50. 

A story of absorbing interest, and one that will be 
an inspiration and help to young women. 
Dorothy Draycott’s To-morrows. 

By VigGiniA F. TownsEND, author of “ Darry) 
Gap,” “ Only Girls,” etc. Cloth, $1.50. 

Captain Molly. A Love Story. 

By Mary A. Denison, author of ** That Husband 

of Mine,” “* That Wife of Mine,” etc. Cloth, $1.00. 
At the Front. 

Being the fifth volume in The Blue and Gray On 
Land Series. By OLivER Optic. Illustrated. 
Blue and gray cloth, gold dies, $1.50. 

Pacific Shores; 

Or, Adventures in Eastern Seas. Being the twelfth 
and iast volume of the A//-Over-the-World 
Library. By OLiveR Optic. Illustrated. Bound 
in gold and colors, $1.25. 

Guarding the Border; 

Or, the Boys of the Great Lakes. Being the fifth 
volume of The War of 1812 Series. By EVERETT 
T. Tomuinson. Illustrated. $1.50. 

An Oregon Boyhood. 


By Rev. Louis ALBERT BANKS. 
Cloth, $1.25. 


Illustrated 


Queer Janet. 
By Grace Le Baron, author of “ The Rosebud 
Club.” Illustrated. Cloth, 75 cents. 
The Happy Six. 
Being the third volume of Zhe Silver Gate Series. 
By PENN SHIRLEY. Illustrated. Cloth, 75 cents. 
*,* Send for our Illustrated Catalogue free. 


LEE AND SHEPARD, Publishers, Bostom 
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AGENTS WANTED. 

Agents wanted to take subscriptions for 
the Woman's JourNAL. Read the prospectus 
on page 2 and address Dept. A, Woman’s 
JOURNAL. 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE AND THE HOME. 

A common objection to extending suf- 
frage to women is a fear that its exercise 
would divert their attention from domes- 
tic pursuits, and diminish their devotion 
to husband, children, and home. On the 
contrary, it would increase domestic hap 
piness by giving women greater self- 
respect, and greater respect and con- 
sideration from men. 

People who make this objection seem 
to regard women’s conjugal and maternal 
instinct as something artificial, as a result 
of education and circumstances, losing 
sight of the fact that these qualities are 
innate in the feminine soul. Mental culti- 
vation and larger views of life do not tend 
to make women less womanly, any more 
than they tend to make men less manly, 
No one will say that politics or business 
or a profession diminishes or destroys the 
conjugal and paternal instinct in men. 
We do not seek for dull and indolent men 
as husbands for our daughters. Ignorant, 
narrow-minded men do not make the best 
fathers; ignorant, narrow-minded women 
do not make the best mothers. Mental 
discipline and intelligent activity add 
strength to the conjugal and parental sen- 
timent both in men and women. 

Almost all the great social movements 
for charity, philanthropy, and reform are 
in the hands of married women In 
church work, in clubs for mutual im- 
provement, in societies to promote tem- 
perance and social purity, in the Relief 
Corps and Daughters of the American 
Revolution, in societies advocating and 
opposing woman suffrage, married women 
are a vast majority. These women, asa 
rule, are happy wives and mothers. 

Fortunately, this objection is disproved 
by the experience of the four States which 
have extended full suffrage to women. 
Wyoming has had full suffrage since 
1869. For 29 years women have voted 
there in larger ratio than men. Judge 
Kingman, many years ago, estimated the 
actual voters of Wyoming as 80 per cent. 
of the men, and 90 per cent. of the wom- 
en. And now, after a generation of wo- 
man suffrage, the percentage of divorces 
in Wyoming is smaller than in the sur- 
rounding States where women are not 
voters; and while in these surrounding 
States the percentage of divorces is rapid- 
ly increasing, in Wyoming it steadily 
diminishes. 

In Utah, women voted for fourteen 
years as a Territory until Congress abol- 
ished it in 1882, in order to diminish Mor- 
mon supremacy. But no sooner was Utah 
admitted to Statehood than the menof Utah 
restored the suffrage to women. Would 
they have done so, if it had proved injuri- 
ous to their homes? Impossible! We 
have in the Congress of the United States 
eight Senators and seven Representatives 
from four States where women have the 
ballot. Ask them if woman suffrage has 
demoralized their homes, and your fears 
will be forever set at rest. 

It has been my good fortune to havo 
been associated from boyhood with wom- 
en who have been workers in the woman 
suffrage movement. I have known per- 
sonally hundreds of families, East and 
West, where the wife and mother has 
been devoted to this cause. Never have I 
known more affectionate wives, more 
tender mothers, more accomplished house- 
keepers, more satisfied husbands and chil- 
dren, more refined and happy homes. My 
own married life of nearly forty years has 
been so exceptionally happy with the 
gentlest and most heroic of women, that 
I cannot listen with patience to the fool- 
ish and fallacious pictures of a “new 
woman’’ who exists only in the imagina- 
tion of prejudiced people. Women so sym- 
pathetic with children that the little ones 
come nestling to them responsive to their 
motherly smile, women devoted to their 
husbands, affectionate children proud of 
the public spirit of their mothers, approv- 
ing husbands in sympathy with their wives 
—these are the uniform experiences of my 
life-time. Believe me, it is not patriot- 
ism, nor a passion for justice, nor a 
desire to better her country, that will 
make a woman neglect her household. 
Society women; vain, superficial, selfish, 
silly women; the butterflies of the ball- 
room; the seekers for every new sensa- 

tion; the worldly-minded aspirants for 
social position—these are the women who 
neglect their homes. But the brave, 
earnest, serious-minded, generous, un- 
selfish women who ask for the ballot in 
order to make the world better—these are 
the noblest product of our nineteenth 
century civilization. H. B. B. 


A CONGRESSIONAL EVENING. 


The last evening of the Washington 
Convention was of even more than usual 
interest. Miss Anthony occupied the 
chair, and there was a large and brilliant 
audience. 

The corresponding secretary, Mrs. 
Rachel Foster Avery, read greetings from 
the Frederika Bremer Society of Stock- 
holm, the Verein Jugendschutz of Ber- 
lin, the Society for Woman Suffrage in 
Holland, the Dominion Suffrage Associa- 
tion of Canada, and the National U nion of 
Women’s Suffrage Societies in England. 
There were letters from the Union to Pro- 
mote Women’s Rights in Finland, Lady 
Aberdeen, Mrs. Fawcett, Mrs. Priscilla 
Bright McLaren, and others. 

Mrs. Clara B. Colby presented a ‘‘His-. 
tory of our Work with Congress.” 

Miss Estelle Reel, State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction for Wyoming, spoke 
on equal suffrage in that State. She is a 
young woman with a quiet manner and a 
very pleasant face. She said: 


I want to tell you a little about our 
work in Wyoming, where women have 
been voting and holding office for nearly 
thirty years, and where our people are 
convinced that it has been of great benefit. 
In Wyoming our home life is as sacred 
and sweet as anywhere else un the globe. 
Equal suffrage has been tried and not 
found wanting. 

Perhaps you will ask, What reforms has 
Wyoming to show? We were the first 
State to adopt the Australian ballot, and 
to accept a majority verdict of juries in 
civil cases. We are noted for our humane 
treatment of criminals, our care of the 
righteous poor, and the care and educa- 
tion of our young. Child labor is probib- 
ited. The Supreme Court has just decided 
that every voter must be able to read the 
Constitution in English. We have night 
schools all over ‘the State for those who 
cannot attend school by day. Equal suf- 
frage in Wyoming was given, I believe, to 
help protect the home element; and the 
home vote is a great conservative force. 
Woman suffrage means stable govern- 
ment, anchored in the steadfast rock of 
American homes. It means progress and 
peace. 

Hon. Martha A. B. Conine, a member of 
the last Colorado Legislature, spoke on 
equal suffrage in that State. She was 
commissioned as a delegate to the equal 
suffrage convention by the Governor of 
Colorado, the first time such a thing has 
ever happened; and when she showed her 
commission, bearing the great seal of the 
State, it was viewed with much interest. 
Mrs. Conine read a letter from Governor 
Adams, written in answer to an inquiry 
from Iowa as to the results of equal suf- 
frage. He wrote: 


Woman suffrage needs not the defence 
of results; it is not a question of expedi- 
ency, but of justice. When the question 
was submitted in Colorado, I supported 
and voted for the proposition as a ques- 
tion of abstract right; as every fair man 
must admit, when the question comes to 
him, that a woman has the same right of 
suffrage as aman. In advocating suffrage, 
you need no platform but right and justice; 
those who will not accept it upon that 
ground will not be persuaded though one 
rose from the dead. : 

I will, however, add that even the most 
virulent enemy of woman suffrage cannot 
prove that any harm has come from the 
experiment. The test in Colorado is still 
too new to expect a unanimous verdict, 
yet all fair-minded observers are justified 
in predicting a higher standard of morals 
and of political life as a result of woman 
suffrage. 

Mrs. Conine said that this letter ex- 
pressed the unanimous opinion of all those 
with whom she had conferred on the ques- 
tion. She continued: 

We challenge the world to prove that 
one of the evils prophesied has come to 
pass. That women as a rule appreciate 
their freedom, and are willing to assume 
their responsibility, is beyond question. 
That there are a few who shrink from 
such responsibility, and profess them- 
selves disappointed at the results thus 
far, we do not deny; yet we believe it 
would be a very dangerous experiment 
to attempt to take the ballot even 
from this class, since, either consciously 
or unconsciously, they have moved for- 
ward, and are occupying a higher plane 
than when enfranchised. The most in- 
telligent men and women of Colorado 
have in no uncertain terms signified their 
approval of the new order. 

Mrs. Conine read the statement recently 
put forth, testifying to the good results 
of equal suffrage, and signed by the Gov- 
ernor of Colorado, three ex-Governors, all 
the Colorado Senators and Representa- 
tives in Congress, the Chief Justice and 
the associate justices of the Supreme 
Court, the judges of the Court of Appeals, 
the judges of the District Court, the Secre- 
tary of State, the State treasurer, State 
auditor, attorney-general, the mayor of 
Denver, the president of the State Uni- 
versity, the president of Colorado College, 
the representative of the General Federa- 
tion of wo.nen’s clubs, and the presidents 
of thirteen Women’s Clubs, most of them 
prominent society women. Mrs. Conine 
continued: 


During the session of the Legislature 
last winter, there were three women in 
the House. We met upon terms of abso- 
lute equality. No thought of incongruity 





or unfitness seems to have arisen, and at 





the same time those little courtesies which 
gentlemen instinctively pay to ladies were 
never omitted. Each of the ladies was 
given a chairmanship, one of them that of 
the Printing Committee; and the printing 
bill for that session was lower by thou- 
sands of dollars than for any previous 
session. The women were as frequently 
called to the chair in Committee of the 
Whole as were the men. One of them 
was placed upon the Judiciary Committee 
at the request of the chairman. Every 
Honorary Committee appointed during 
the session tocluded one or more of the 
ladies. 

Our State Federation of Wom: n’s Clubs 
now numbers about 100 clubs, represent- 
ing a united membership of 4,000. The 
women’s clubs of Denver are largely oc 
cupied in studying social and economic 
questions, earnestly seeking for the best 
methods of educating their children, re 
forming criminals, alleviating poverty, 
and securing purification of the ballot; in 
short, striving to make their city and their 
State a cleaner, better home for their 
children. Their work receives added en- 
couragement from the knowledge that by 
their ballots they may determine who 
shall make and administer the laws under 
which these children must be reared. The 
home has always been conceded to be the 
woman’s kingdom. In the free States 
she has but expanded the walls of that 
home, that she might afford to the in- 
mates, and also to those who unfortu- 
nately have no other home, the same pro- 
tection and loving care which was former- 
ly limited to the few short hours of the 
day, and the few short years of childhood, 
passed beneath the parental roof. 

The U. S. Senators and Representatives 
from the enfranchised States occupied 
seats on the platform, and were asked to 
say afew words. Senator Teller said: 


SENATOR TELLERS SPEECH 


I want to endorse what has been said by 
the two members from Colorado and Wyo- 
ming. Colorado is rather young as a suf- 
frage State, but we are living side by side 
with a State where they have had equal 
suffrage for nearly thirty years; and near 
us also is Utah. 

The results of equal suffrage have 
proved entirely satisfactory—not to every 
individual, but to the great mass of the 
people. I hear it said every day that if 
women are allowed to vote, the best wom- 
en will not take part. I want to say to 

ou that this is a mistake. To my certain 

nowledge, the best women do take part. 
When I went back to Colorado, after the 
granting of equal suffrage, a prominent 
society woman, whom I had known for 
years, telephoned to me to come up and 
speak to the ladies at her house. I found 
her big parlors full of representative 
women—the wives of bankers, lawyers, 
preachers; society women. If you put 
any duty upon women, they are not going 
to shirk it. Women who fearei the re- 
sponsibility are now as enthusiastic as 
those who had been “‘clamoring’’ for it. 
In the past, women have had no object in 
studying political questions; now they 
have. They are taking them up in their 
clubs. 

We find that women are less partisan 
than men. Why? Because women gen- 
erally have more conscience than men. 
They will not vote for a dissolute and dis- 
reputable man who may happen to force 
himself on to a party ticket. You often 
hear people say, ‘Oh, it won’t do to nomi- 
nate Mr. A., the women won’t vote for 
him; he has too bad a character.”’ 

We are an intelligent community; we 
have long had a challenge to our fellow 
citizens to show any other city that has as 
large a proportion of college graduates as 
Denver. 

Colorado people are proud of equal suf- 
frage. The area where it prevails spread 
last year and took in Utah and Idaho. It 
will take in more neighboring States. I 
predict that in ten years, instead of four 
suffrage States, we shall have twice as 
many—perhaps three or four times that 
number. 


U. S. Representative Shafroth, of Colo- 
rado, said: 
REPRESENTATIVE SHAFROTH'’S SPEECH. 


I want to say this, as coming from Col- 
orado: The experience we have had ought 
to demonstrate to every one that woman 
suffrage is not only right, but practical. 
It tends to elevate. There is not acaucus 
but is better attended, and by better peo- 
ple, and held in a better place. I have 
seen the time when a political convention 
without a disturbance and the drawing of 
weapons was rare. That time is past in 
Colorado, and it is due to the presence of 
women. Every man now shows that civil- 
ity which makes him take off his hat and 
not swear, and deport himself decently 
when ladies are present. Instead of wom- 
en’s going to the polls corrupting women, 
it has purified the polls. Husband and 
wife go to the polls together. No one in- 
sults them. There are no drunken men 
there, nothing but what is pleasant and 
decorous. . 

Woman is an independent element in 
politics. She has no allegiance to any 
political party. When a ticket is pre- 
sented to her, she asks, ‘‘Are these good 
men?”’ A man is apt to say, ‘*Well, it is 
bad, but I must stand by my party.” He 
wants to keep his party record straight. 
She has no need of keeping a record, and 
she votes for the man she thinks the best 
man on the ticket. That element is bound 
to result in good in any State. 

People say that they don’t know how it 
will work; they are afraid of it. Can it 
be that we distrust our mothers and sis- 
ters? We shall never have the best pos- 
sible government till we have the women. 


SENATOR CANNON’S SPEECH. 
U. S. Senator Cannon, of Utah, said: 


No nation can exist half slave and half 
free, or 41.45 slave and only 4-45 free. 
Ten years before I was old enough to 





vote, my mother wasa voter. I learned 
from her to vote according to my con- 
science, and not according to the dicta- 
tion of the bosses. 

The strongest argument for the suffrage 
of any class exists in behalf of woman- 
kind, because women will not be bound 
by mere partisanship. If the world is to 
be redeemed, it must be by the conscience 
of the individual voter. ‘The woman goes 
to the truth by instinct. Men have to 
confer together, and have to go down 
street and look through glasses darkly. 
The woman stays at home and rocks the 
cradle, and God tells her what to do, 

The suffrage never was abused by wom- 
enin Utah. During the fifteen years that 
they voted, there was not a defalcation in 
any public office. 

I believe in the Republic. I believe that 
its destiny is to shed light not only here, 
but all over the world. If we can trust 
woman in the house to keep all pure and 
holy there, so that the little ones may 
grow up right, surely we can trust her at 
the ballot-box. When children learn polit- 
ical wisdom and truth from their mother’s 
lips, they will remember it and live up to 
it; for those lessons are the longest re- 
membered. 

When Senator Teller withdrew from a 
political convention for conscience sake, 
a man said, commenting on his action: “It 
is generally safe to stay with your party.” 
His wife said: ‘‘And it is always safe to 
stay with your princtples.”’ 


MRS, CANNON’S SPEECH. 

Hon. Martha Hughes Cannon, State 
Senator of Utah, said, in part: 

We had our struggle for the rights of 
woman, for no reform was ever accom- 
plished without effort. Humanity loves 
to travel along in the old ruts, and is fear- 
ful of change. I have no doubt, when 
some one for the first time informed the 
cave dweller, who used to crawl out of 
his rocky dwelling and kill a snake for 
breakfast, that broiled quail were more 
palatable, he vigorously objected to any 
change, and with all the strength of his 
nature struggled to prevent his family 
from changing their bill of fare. Utah 
was no exception to the general rule. 
Step by step the ground was contested. 
Year after year the battle was waged. 
Over and over the arguments for and 
against equal suffrage were repeated, and 
after each shock of battle we found our 
standard still farther advanced. The 
noble and unselfish leaders of the cause in 
the East came to our assistance, and in- 
spired us with renewed strength and 
courage. Finally, it was written in the 
Constitution of the new State that man 
and woman should stand upon an equal 
ity; and then, with hope high and with 
faith unfaltering, we went before the 
people, and there was rolled up an over- 
whelming majority for our cause. 

With the battle won, woman entered 
upon the enjoyment of her new privileges 
with that ready adaptation which distin- 
guishes American women. The State at 
once adopted an improved system of the 
Australian method of voting, and women, 
when they went to the polls, found that 
the disagreeable features which they bad 
been taught to expect did not in reality 
exist. The = parties recognized 
the changed conditions, and selected 
women as delegates to county conventions, 
to State conventions, and at the last Na- 
tional Convention of the Democratic party, 
held at Chicago in 1896, the women of 
Utah were represented by members of 
their own sex. As a result of the new 
order of things, our caucuses and primary 
meetings are conducted with due regard 
to decorum, our conventions are more 
deliberative, and the kindly consideration 
which the American man always shows to 
woman has induced even the rougher type 
to consider that political gatherings in 
which women take part should be con- 
ducted in a decent and orderly manner. 
Our women fill important places upon 
political committees. They have been 
honored by appointment upon the various 
State boards. They have been elected to 
fill various county offices. They have 
occupied seats in our Legislature, and 
helped to elect a United States Senator 
and to make the laws governing the peo- 
ple of .the State. No criticism has been 
made of woman’s lack of ability in any of 
these responsible po itions of trust. Those 
who helped to place them in office are 
thoroughly satisfied with their work. 
With us, woman’s capacity for public 
place and station is now as unquestioned 
and as well recognized as her ability to 
keep the hearthstone clean, and her 
charm as the central figure of the house- 
hold. It can be said, in all truth and 
earnestness, that woman in public life is 
no longer an experiment. She has dem- 
onstrated her ability to stand side by side 
with her husband, and shoulder to shoulder 
with her brother in sustaining the gov- 
ernment which must shelter her children. 

One result of the reform has been 
that our women take pains to inform them- 
selves upon the questions of the day, and 
they are uniformly familiar with the 
issues dividing political parties. They do 
not take less interest in their homes, and 
they have not, as yet, in the slightest 
degree become disloyal to the edicts of 
society. They have lost none of their 
womanly ways, and they are still as ready 
to listen to ‘the old, old story,’’ that is 
ever new, as was the mother of us all, in 
the early days, when the flowers first 
burst into bloom and the birds sang and 
the world was new. There has been no 
assumption of mannish ways and ‘the 
blush on the peach,”’ which it was feared 
and predicted would be despoiled by the 
rude hand of public life, has not as yet 
lost its downy freshness. Dire disasters 
have not come. Domestic cataclysms have 
not embroiled the people in the calamities 
predicted, but, on the contrary, peace 
reigns in our mountain State, and good 
will abounds. The prophets of disaster 
manifestly were not seventh sons of 
seventh sons, for none of their dreams 





came true. They have been overwhelmed 
and filled with confusion, and their voices 
are no longer heard in the land. 

“Seeing is believing,” so it is said; 
and a reality is always better than the 
most beautiful theory, for practical pur- 
poses. The practical demonstration of 
the wisdom of suffrage reform in the 
mountain States is an object lesson that 
our sister States will not be long in learn- 
ing, and the sooner it is learned the better 
it will be for the nation at large. Isa 
this because my observation of the practi- 
cal working of the reform convinces me 
that humanity, and not woman alone, is 
the gainer. Itis an educator. It is anin- 
structor in our system of government, 
which takes its place beneath the rooftree 
and spreads the knowledge of govern- 
mental economy. It broadens the ideas 
of that part of the human race which 
trains the young, and it cannot help but 
be an educator that will spread enlight- 
enment among the masses. An equality 
of rights and an equality of interests 
makes all our citizens better. 

If the honest unbelievers in the 
equality of woman will visit the States of 
the West, where she enjoys equal privi- 
leges with man, and shares with him pub- 
lic responsibilities, they will have their 
prejudices removed. Woman did her full 
part, in all sections of the Union, in the 
settlement of States and the advancement 
of civilization. She never forgot that she 
was a woman, and she never lost that 
subtle charm which man admires. Neither 
will she lose it, as she aids in creating 
laws and in carrying on the affairs of 
government. As she was created, so she 
will remain. As she was intended to be 
man’s helpmeet, so she is in reality, as 
with him she moulds the institutions of 
society. 

It may be that, in these later days, the 
light of true liberty will come out of the 

est. The great region, once thought to 
be an inhospitable desert, is yielding to 
the touch of industry, and the arid wastes 
are blooming into gardens. The vast 
plains are becoming celebrated for their 
fertility, and the immense stretches of 
mountains and valleys are being proved 
capable of sustaining great populations. 
The children born amid scenery so sub- 
iime have instilled into their natures an 
appreciation of the blessings of true 
liberty. The men and women who built 
cities where it was supposed that Nature 
had ordained eternal desolation, are kin- 
dling a beacon light that will yet attract 
the eyes of all humanity. And, when the 
world shall look, when it shall wonder at 
the evidences of prosperity, and marvel at 
the achievements wrought, it will learn 
that the wise and just laws, and the aboli- 
tion of the barrier of sex in the control of 
public affairs, were among the most im- 
portant factors in achieving the grand 
result. 

A memorial resolution was passed, as 
follows: 

That the death of Miss Frances Willard 
has removed from the world one of the great 
forces that make for righteousness; an un- 
equalled educator of conservative men and 
women toa belief in equal rights; the friend, 
guide, and inspirer of thousands; a great 
heart, always my! to feel for sorrow and 
suffering; a great brain, fertile in wise and 
far-reaching plans to make the world better; 
a great soul, ever following the light and 
drawing others after it, with a power as sure 
and certain as gravitation. We grieve, not 
for her, but for ourselves; and we tender 
our sympathy to those most near and dear 
to her in this time of their and our affliction. 


Miss Anthony, in closing, said: 


This is the longest meeting we have ever 
held in Washington, and it seems to me the 
most refreshing. 

I urge all of you to take home with you 
the sense that it is your duty to take up 
this work and help carry it forward. It 
was no more the duty of the few women 
who led this movement to give up their 
home comforts for it than it was that of 
everybody else. If it was everybody’s 
duty fifty years ago, it is the duty now of 
every young woman who enjoys the bene- 
fits of thatearly work. Every property- 
owner, every mother, every stenographer 
and typewriter, owes her enlarged rights 
and opportunities to that early toil and 
crucifixion. Owing to it also is the great 
change in women’s educational opportuni- 
ties since Lucy Stone was not allowed to 
read her own essay at Oberlin. 

Miss Anthony made an appeal for an 
amendment to the Federal Constitution, 
saying that it took a long time to secure 
amendments in all the States. She con- 
tinued: 

It is a tedious process.. You would like 
to have us stay at home, and heaven 
knows we would like to stay at home; 
but we cannot stay at home in peace and 
quietness while women are denied the 
right to express an intelligent choice on 
questions that concern them. I am glad 
to meet you here—Anna, my throat 
chokes, and you will have to finish. 

Miss Shaw: Miss Anthony wants to say 
that she wishes you would go home and 
labor with your members of Congress to 
find some shorter way to equal suffrage 
than by the amendment of all the sepa- 
rate State constitutions. 


Miss Shaw paid a tribute to Miss Wil- 
lard. Senator Mason, of Illinois, rose in 
one of the boxes and said: 


Frances Willard is not dead. She lives 
in the hearts of all the people in the part 
I come from, and she has one vote in the 
Senate of the United States that will be 
cast for equal rights. 


Miss Anthony: We live more after we 
are said to be dead than ever before. She 
has crowded more noble work into the 
last twenty years than most people get 
into a lifetime. 


A telegram from California announced 
a gift of $150 for suffrage work. The 
audience rose and sang ‘‘America,” and 
the Jubilee Convention adjourced. 
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there, appalled by the magnitude of the 
undertaking, they decide that organiza- 
tion is impossible because there is no 
money; and they make no effort to secure 
funds. They are to be found in our Na- 
tional body, ready to find fault with plans 
and results and to criticise conscientious 
efforts of those who are struggling to ac- 
complish good, yet they are never ready 
to propose more helpful methods. In 
short, we find them everywhere, doing 
practically nothing themselves, but 
“throwing cold water’? upon every effort 
inaugurated by others. “It cannot be 
done” is their motto, and by it they con- 
stantly discourage the hopeful and extract 
all enthusiasm from new workers. Judg- 
ing from the intimate knowledge of the 
condition of our Association gained in the 
past three years, I am free to say that 
these are our most effective opponents to- 
day, and without a question the best 
result of the three years’ work is to be 
‘found in the gradual strengthening of 
belief in the possibility of organization. 
These apathetic ones, while not so well 
awake as we might wish, are a. to 
evince symptoms of coming to life. 
Several State organizations have grown 
impatient, and elected new officers who 
promise a more vigorous policy; and all 
along the line, new hope, new strength 
and new possibilities have been awakened. 
Therefore, let us resolve to encourage any 
criticism offered with the intention of 
replacing present methods by wiser and 
better ones, but let us frown upon every 
member who brings to our work nothing 
but aimless faultfinding, and let us banish 
from our suffrage vocabulary the word 
“can’t.” Let our watchword be “Organ- 
ization and Union;” our motto, ‘“‘Eternal 
Vigilance,” and our inspiration the right- 
eousness of our cause 

The foregoing report, with an itemized 
report of the receipts and expenditures of 
the Organization Committee, had been 
printed for distribution tothe delegates. 
Mrs. Catt made an earnest appeal for the 
organization work, and protested against 
the view taken by a few discontented per- 
sons who complained that the Business 
Committee were ‘‘a ring.’’ In all her ex- 
perience with them, she had found them 
earnestly and honestly desirous to further 
the best interests of the cause. A clear 
statement was then made of the Associa- 
tion’s debts, and an appeal for funds with 
which to pay them off and to carry on the 
work of the coming year. In ashort time 
about $4,500 was pledged. 

Mrs. Mary A. Swift, president of the 
California W. S. A., promised $500 in be- 
half of her State. She said: ‘The ‘ring’ 
has the entire confidence of California.” 

Mrs. M. W. Chapman pledged $500 for 
New York. Miss Emily Howland pledged 


It was announced that Mrs. C. C. Hus- 
sey of New Jersey, who was not present, 
had promised $100. Both Miss Anthony 
and Mrs. Catt paid a tribute to her asa 
generous and faithful giver. 

Mrs. Helen Landrecie of North Dakota 
pledged $200, personally. 

Dr. Haines promised that Minnesota 
should contribute $1 per member. 

New York raised its pledge to $600. 

Miss Ella Harrison pledged $100 for 
Missouri, saying, ‘I will see it paid if I 
pay it myself.”’ 

Mrs. Carrie Anders pledged $200 for 
Massachusetts, and Mrs. Martha Atkins 
promised $100, individually. 

Mrs. Caroline E. Merrick of Louisiana 
promised $100. 

Mrs. Eva Munson Smith: Illinois has 
pledged $100 for the South Dakota cam- 
paign, and will try to make it $500. 

Mrs. Day: Maine will contribute $100 
for the running expenses of the Associa- 
tion. 

Mrs. Harriet B. Stanton: I have come 
here uninstructed, but will pledge $100 
for Ohio. 

Mrs. Ellen Powell Thompson: The 
District of Columbia W. S. A. has voted 
$50, and individuals will raise it to $100. 

Mrs. Blankenburg: Pennsylvania pledges 
$150, and will raise more if possible. 

Mrs. Emily B. Ketcham of Michigan: 
$25 for the National Press Bureau. 

Mrs. Cranston: $30 in behalf of Del- 
aware. 

Mrs. Thomas: $25 for Maryland. 

Mrs. Louise Mosher James (Miss An- 
thony’s niece): I will add $100 for Penn- 
sylvania. Miss Anthony refused a present 
of $25 from me on her birthday yesterday 
and I know she would rather have it go to 
the Association. 

Miss Anthony: Louise, you’re right! 
if anybody wants to give me diamond 
rings, flowers, or even wedding cake, let 
them put it into the Association. 

Mrs. M. W. Chapman: The New York 
delegation insists that $200 more be 
pledged for New York. 
~-Mrs. Atkins and Mrs. Anders promised 
to raise $100 more in Massachusetts be- 
tween them. 

Miss Shaw: The W.C. T. U. expects 
to raise $150,000 this year on soap-labels. 

Mrs. Simmons: I will pledge $100 for 
South Dakota, if the rest of the South 
Dakota committee are willing. 

Miss Clay: Kentucky will pay back the 
$50 contributed to Southern work through 
the services of Mrs. DeVoe. 

Mrs. Blankenburg: Our new delegate, 
Mrs. Butterfield, promises to raise $50 in 
Western Pennsylvania. 

Mrs. Sarah Clay Bennett: 
Kentucky. 

Mrs. Louise Tyler: Colorado will pay 
the $60 due on last year’s pledge. 

Mrs. Romanes: Iowa pledges $300, 
though our amendment has just failed of 
passage by one vote, and we feel rather 
as if we were attending our own funeral. 

Mrs. Catt: The situation in Iowa is 

(Concluded on Eighth Page.) 


$50 more for 


OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 


New YorK, Marca 9, 1898. 
Editors Woman’s Journal : 

There was an extraordinary scene in the 
Municipal Council of the new city last 
week, when the whole body there present 
did honor to a woman. 

The Council meets in the room in the 
City Hall which was formerly the assem- 
bly room of the board of aldermen. It 
has been handsomely decorated for the 
use of the present body, which has repre- 
sentatives from all the boroughs of New 
York. On this occasion it held not only 
the members of the board, but many 
friends of the lady, and those who were 
interested in her work. 

Mrs. Ida Clark, a small and slender 
woman, but an expert swimmer, was the 
central figure of the occasion. One day 
last June she was strolling near the sea- 
wall of the Battery, when she saw a little 
girl fall into the water and struggle help- 
lessly in the waves. Without a moment's 
hesitation, Mrs. Clark sprang in to her 
rescue, and sustained her till a boat was 
put out, and the child and her brave pre- 
server were lifted into it and placed in 
safety onthe shore. For this brave deed 
the Volunteer Life-saving Corps of New 
York had voted to Mrs. Clark a gold 
medal, and had requested that it be pre- 
sented by the president of the Municipal 
Council. 

Hon. Randolph Gugenheim holds that 
position. Immediately after the roll-call, 
he descended from his seat, and, taking 
Mrs. Clark by the hand, led her into the 
open space before the clerk’s desk. He 
presented her to the assembly, and in a 
brief speech gave an account of her heroic 
action, at the close pinning on her dress 
the medal which had been voted to her by 
the Life-saving Corps. Everybody in the 
room applauded heartily, and Mrs. Clark 
thanked the president in a few words. As 
she turned to leave the room, the applause 
broke out afresh, and ended in a burst of 
cheers. Never before in the history of the 
city has there been a similar scene, and 
such an event as this is noteworthy as one 
in the links of the chain which is slowly 
being forged in proof of woman's fitness 
for recognition in all honor and respon- 
sibility. 

The Society for Political Study held its 
annual meeting and election last week on 
Tuesday, March 1. The Rev. Phoebe Hana- 
ford has held the office of president for 
two years, and was not eligible for a re- 
election, by the terms of the constitution. 
There was quite an animated balloting, 
resulting in the choice: For president, 
Mrs. Fannie H. Gaffney; for first vice- 
president, Mrs. Sunderland Smith; for 
second vice-president, Miss Theresa Bar- 
calow; for recording secretary, Mrs. Annie 
T. Rotter; for corresponding secretary, 
Mrs. W. T. Colbron; for treasurer, Mrs. 
Graham. The meetings are held at the 
Tuxedo, corner of 59th Street and Madison 
Avenue, each Tuesday afternoon, at three 


o’clock. The course of study this year 
has been on the statesmen of the nation, 


and has proved very interesting. The 





paper to-day was by Mrs. J. C. Morton, on 


Abraham Lincoln, and was followed by 

an earnest discussion. Next week the 

paper will be by Mrs. Emily L. Wakeman, 

on William H. Seward. Any lady who 

would like to join the class will be most 

welcome. LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 
210 West 59th Street. 





NOTES AND NEWS. 


At the next literary meeting of the 
N. E. Women’s Press Association, March 
16, Mr. Nathan Haskell Dole will speak 
on “Originality in Art and Literature.” 


At Wellsville, O., three women, Eliza- 
beth Campbell, Lide Aten and Birdie Pry, 
have been appointed to appraise the goods 
and chattels of Mrs. Martha A. Cully, 
deceased. This appointment was made 
at the request of Mrs. Cully’s daughter. 


Mrs. Eugenia B. Farmer, long one of 
the active workers for equal suffrage in 
Kentucky, has removed to New York, 
Mr. and Mrs. Farmer will hereafter make 
their home with their son, at 417 Halsey 
Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. Kentucky’s loss 
is New York’s gain. 

Biblia, the organ of the Egypt and 
Palestine Exploration Fund, is an inter- 
esting publication. It gives the latest 
information in regard to Oriental re- 
search. The March number has a readable 
paper on the newly discovered poems of 
Bacchylides. Mrs. Marie N. Buckman is 
the publisher, and Mrs. W. H. H. Tracey, 
an executive member of the editorial staff, 


Several Illinois women hold important 
State positions. Miss Julia C. Lathrop is 
a member of the State Board of Charities. 
Mrs. Ella F. Young is a member of 
State Board of Education. Dr. Florence 
Hunt is a member of State Board of 
Health. Miss Jessie Palmer Weber is 
Librarian of the State Historical Library. 
Mrs. Mary L. Carriel and Mrs. Lucy L. 
Flower are trustees of the University of 
Illinois. Mrs. Flo. J. Miller and Mrs. C. 
Erickson are trustees of the Soldiers’ Wid- 
ows’ Home. Dr. Frances B. Phillips is 
trustee of the Illinois Charitable Eye and 
Ear Infirmary. Mrs. JuliaP. Harvey, Mrs. 
F. H. Blackman and Mrs. Victoria Richard- 
son ure trustees of the State Home for Ju- 
venile Female Offenders. Five women are 
deputy inspectors of factories. 


At a recent meeting of the school board 
of Germantown, Pa., the Controller, Miss 
Mary Channing Wister, presented the re- 
port of the work done in the Board of 
Education for the section, and stated that 
a building on Coulter Street had been 
rented from March 1 to be used asa colored 
school. Miss Wister was highly com- 
plimented by the Board for presenting the 
report, as it was the first received by the 
Board for many years. Miss Wister has 
distinguished herself by her philanthropy 
and her interest in public affairs. She 
largely aided in organizing the Civic Club 
four years ago, and is chairman of its 
committee on municipal government. 
She has been identified with the Evening 








Grand Art Exhibit 


—OF 


HIGH-GRADE 


MODERN PAINTINGS, 


TOGETHER WITH A 


RARE COLLECTION OF OLD MASTERS. 








more than twenty years. 


With one exception, these paintings have been selected with the greatest care by Mr. 
H. Jay Smith, who has been a collector of paintings and a director of expositions for 
Mr. Smith’s entire collection is now open to the public, on 
the third floor of our new building, and is free to all. 


Conjointly with this will be exhibited ASTLEY D. M. COOPER’S 
famous Painting, 


“TRILBY” 


Which is pronounced by critics the most remarkable figure-paint- 
ing of the century. 


For the convenience and comfort of those who wish to see this masterpiece, 
the exhibitor has decided to charge the nominal admission fee of 10 cents, as it 
has been found impracticable to exhibit this free on account of the vast crowds. 


REMEMBER that the entire collection, except ‘‘Trilby’”’ will 
be FREE TO ALL, and that THE PICTURES ARE FOR SALE. 





HOUGHTON 





& DUTTON. 


a & & Titian, Velasquez, Van Dyke For Sale. 
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SOLD BY ALL GROCERS. 


SUN PASTE 


STOVE POLISH 


Is larger in quantity and as much better 
in quality than any other as our old reli- 
able RISING SUN Stove Polish in cakes 
is better than any other dry polish, 





Ask for “RISING SUN” in cakes for general use, and for 
“SUN PASTE” for quick use, and don’t be fooled with any other. 











Home and Library Association for Boys 
and Workingmen, and was active in the 
formation of the League of Good Citizen- 
ship, which numbers 5,000 children. She 
is vice-president of the Unitarian Society, 
a member of the board of education, and 
a visitor to the Germantown hospital. She 
has lately become engaged to her cousin, 
Owen Wiater, the novelist. 








Hoveuton & Durron excel in provid- 
ing novel attractions for the New England 
public. Their patrons enjoy a liberal 
education without expense. Elsewhere 
we publish an announcement of a grand 
art exhibition of high-grade modern paint- 
ings; among them are works of Titian, 
Velasquez, Van Dyke, and other great 
Italian, Spanish, and Dutch masters. 
These paintings, selected by H. Jay Smith 
during more than 20 years, are now open 
to the public. They include ‘‘Trilby” b 
Astley D. M. Cooper, for which a small 
admittance fee of ten cents is charged, in 
order to prevent too great a crowd for 
accommodation. The entire collection, 
with this exception, is free to all. Some 
of these paintings are valued at $5,000 and 
$10,000 each. No one can afford to allow 
so unusual an opportunity of cultivating 
a knowledge of art to pass unimproved. 
The public owe thanks to this enterpris- 
ing firm for furnishing everybody, with- 
out money and without price, with a rare 
and interesting art exhibit. Let every one 
visit this superb collection without delay. 
It would be worth paying a high price to 
visit it, yet all are invited; a generous 
contribution to the Boston public which 
deserves universal recognition. 

PAS ol 

At Miss Fisk’s, 144 Tremont Street, 
there has been received a choice assort- 
ment of gloves—for street and dress occa- 
sion. They are in the beautiful new 
spring shades, which are very attractive; 
among them is a new shade in the Eng- 
lish Cape skin, which is sought for so much 
by well dressed women. Great interest is 
taken by Miss Fisk that each customer 
shall be well fitted, no matter how peculiar 
the shape of the hand may be. 





ART... 
PHOTOGRAPHS. 


Your attention is invited to 
our large collection of 


Photographs 


Works of Art, 


Many of which are printed 
-_ in brown and gray 


CARBONETTE. 


Photograph Mounting and Picture Framing. 


Soule Photograph Co... 


338 Washington Street. 
One Flight 


How Women May Earn 
A Living 
One Hundred and Seventeen Ways 


A NEW BOOK. 
Price 50 Cents. 


This valuable book fills a long felt need 
as it fully describes one hundred and 
seventeen different ways by which wo- 
men, young, old, or middle-aged, situated 
inany State or Territory, may make 
money for themselves and families. 

Sent postpaid on receipt of money order. 














M. L. CONKLIN, 
28 New York Ave. - Brooklyn, N.Y. 


AMUSEMENTS. 


souare | heatre. 


SQUARE 
Branch 


tSt. Teleph 977 Tremont. 
Office 168 Tremont St. 


FALL AND WINTER SEASON. 





421 T 





MONDAY, MARCH 14—ONE WEEK. 
WM. HAWORTH'’S 


The Ensign. 


Evening Prices, asc. and soc. 
flatinee, all Seats,asc. Daily at2and8 P.M. 


Grand Opera House. 
GEO.W.MAGEE, - ~- Lesseeand Manager 
WEEK COMMENCING MARCH 14. 


“The Widow Jones.” 


Even’gs at 8. Mats. Thurs. and Sat. at 2. 
Eve., 20€., 30€., §0C., 75¢. Mat., 20€., 30¢., Soc. 















SILK. 
LITTLE 











For sale by all the Dry and Fancy Goods 
Stores. 

JOHN C. MEYER & CO., Selling 
Agents, 87 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 

Don’t take any that they say is ‘‘just as 
good as Cutter’s.”’ 








Ladies’ Shirt Waists 


in Gingham, Linen, 
Pique and a beau- 
tiful line of Silks at 


MISS M. F. FISK’S 


144 Tremont Street. 


The designs and colorings are correct 
and beautiful, and the fit as perfect as 
custom work could be, as they are made 
specially for Miss Fisk’s trade. 


Time is Money 
* SAVE IT « 


——BY TAKING THE—— 


Union Pacific. 
THE OVERLAND ROUTE, 
WORLD’S PICTORIAL LINE. 


‘¢The Overland Limited.’’ 











NAHANT FISH MARKET. 


ESTABLISHED 1827. 
The Oldest Fish Market in Boston. 


Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 
ALL PANCY OYSTERS A SPECIsLTY. 


Wagon calls daily in the cit 
proper and Longwood, Brookline. 


49 Bromfield St., Bos on. 
TELEPHONE No. 1571. 
JOHNSON & SMITH. 











BY MAIL. F 
SHORTHAND Kerst’s School, Corning NY 


Buffet, Library and Smoking Cars, Pullman 
Palace Sleepers, Pullman Dining Cars, Pull- 
man Tourist Sleepers, Free Reclining Chair 
Cars and Modern Day Coaches to Denver 
Salt Lake, Butte, Portland, San Francisco an 
Los Angeles. 











All trains equipped with 


PINTSCH LIGHT 
AND: 
STEAM HEAT. 
Send for a Union Pacific Folder. 


R. TENBROECK, Gen’! Eastern Agent, 
287 Broadway, New York City. 











E. DICKINSON, E. L. LOMAX, 
General Manager. Gen’l Pass. & Ticket Agent. 
OMAHA, NEB. 
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A SUNG FOR THE GOOD TIME. 


Sing o’ the “good time coming’’— 
Fancy you hear its drums, 

And life'll be all the sweeter 
If never the good time comes! 


Sing o’ the “good time coming"’— 
Sing while the night comes on, 
And life’ll be all the brighter 
For dreaming the day would dawn! 


Sing of the “good time coming” 
On a glad and golden wing, 
Ani life will move in music 
For dreaming the joy-bells ring! 


Somewhere the good time's marching 
With che rippling flags and drums; 
But sing—and the world will blossom 
If never the good time comes! 
—Atlanta Constitution. 


cilia a 


THE BLIND ARCHER. 








BY A. CONAN DOYLE. 





Little Boy Love drew his bow at a chance, 
Shooting down at the ball-room floor. 
He hit an old chaperone watching the dance, 
And, ob, but he wounded her sore! 
“Heh, Love, you couldn't mean that! 
Hi, Love, what would you be at!"’ 
No word would he say, 
But he tlew on his way, 
For the little Boy’s busy, and how can 
he stay? 


Little Boy Love drew ashaft just for sport 
At the soberest club in Pall-Mali, 
He winged an old veteran drinking his port, 
And down that old veteran fell. 
“Heh, Love, you mustn't do that! 
Hi, Love, what would you be at! 
This cannot be right! 
It’s ludicrous quite!” 
But it’s no use to argue, for Love's out 
of sight. 


A sad-faced young clerk in a cell all apart 
Was planning a celibate vow, 
But the Boy‘s random arrow has sunk in his 
heart, 
And the cell is an empty one now. 
“Heh, Love, you mustn't do that! 
Hi, Love, what would you be at! 
He isn't for you, 
He has duties to do!” 
“But I am his duty,” quoth Love as he 
tlew. 


The King sought a bride, and the nation had 
hoped 
For a Queen without rival or peer, 
But the little Boy shot and the King has 
eloped 
With Miss No-one on nothing a year. 
“Heh, Love, you coulda’t mean that! 
Hi, Love, what would you be at! 
What an impudent thing 
To make game of a king!” 
“But I’m a king also!’ cried Love on 
the wing. 


Little Boy Love grew pettish one day. 
“If you keep on complaining,” he swore, 
“T’ll pack both my bow and my quiver 
away, 
And so I shall plague you no more.” 
“Heh, Love, you mustn’t do that! 
Hi, Love, what would you be at! 
You may ruin our ease, 
You may do what you please, 
But we can’t do without you, you sweet 
little tease!’’ —Speaker. 





IF THINE ENEMY HUNGER. 


BY WILLIAM E. BARTON. 


One morning towards the end of January 
Elizabeth Casey heard a faint voice out- 
side her door, and hastily opening it, 
found on the rude stone step that led up 
to the porch a Confederate soldier. For 
a@ momert she shrank back, and then 
drev near, for she saw that the man was 
not drunken, as at first she had thought, 
but wounded and had fainted. 

She drew him into the house, and 
dashed water in his face, and as he began 
to show signs of returning life, she gave 
him stimulants, and got him upon the 
bed. All the time it seemed to her that 
she knew him, but who he was she could 
not remember. 

“Give me something toeat,’’ he pleaded. 
“I’m ’most starved.”’ 

She made him some gruel, and he took 
it and fell asleep. That day and the next 
she kept him, allowing him to talk little, 
caring for his shattered arm, and nursing 
him back to strength. 

“I don’ har’ly know as I ought to do 
it,’ she said; ‘tbut, pore boy, ef he isa 
Rebel, he’s got a ma.”’ 

On the morning of the third day, he 
raised himself in bed, and said: 

“I’m goin’ to dress me, an’ go home. 
You’ve saved my life, an’ I’m mighty 
thankful.” 

‘Don’t go till yer able,”’ she said. ‘Be- 
sides, I want you to tell me now about 
the war. You come from Kaintuck? Has 
they ben a fight?” 

“Yes, they has,” said he. ‘They was 
a big fight at Mill Spring.”’ 

‘Tell me about it,”’ said she. 

“We got licked,” said he. ‘Thomas 
licked us awful. We had to leave our 
dead an’ wounded an’ run. Zollicoffer’s 
dead. Our boys are scattered all the way 
from here to the Kentucky line. The 
most have gone to Knoxville, but Knox- 
ville has got to go now. They warn’t no 
use 0’ me a-goin’ there, so I started this- 


| away towards home. I live about six 
mile across the Holston from here. I 
| ought to know you, but I ain’t been in 
this cove often, though 1 known a right 
| smart o’ people over this-away.” 

“I thank God ye got licked,” said she. 
| **I’m heart an’ soul agin this wicked re- 
| bellion. I hope this is the end o’ hit.” 

“You're Union?” he asked. ‘You're 
kind, though. I’ve passed some houses 
| where they set the dogs on me because I 
was a Reb. They'd have taken me pris- 
oner, ef they dared, and give me up to the 
Union army.” 

“You needn’t have no fear o’ me,” she 
said. “They hain’t no Union army here 
to give ye up to. I won't do ye no harm. 
I'm bein’ good to ye for my boy’s sake 
that’s in the Union army. Mebby some 
Rebel woman that’s got a boy in the war 
mought be good to him some time for her 
boy’s sake. Now you mustn’t talk no 
more. Jes’ lay down an’ rest to-day an’ 
to-night.” 

“I'll rest a spell this mornin’,”’ he said. 
“T ain’t har’ly able to get on. But befure 
night I can get over to some friends 0’ 
mine that live less’n two mile from here, 
an’ stay there to-night, an’ by mornin’ I 
ean git home.” 

He rested that day, and towards even- 
ing rose and found himself able to stand 
and walk a little. 

“I'll be a-goin’ now,” he said, “I'll 
take it easy, and git acrost to my friends 
by dark. God bless yer for what you've 
done for me. You've saved my life. We 
must be friends now, ef we are on dif- 
ferent sides. I'll have to be ’round home 
a spell now. Some day I'll ride over when 
I get strong. Seems like I ought to know 
you, anyhow.” 

«Pears like I ought to know you, too,” 
said she, ‘‘but I can’t somehow place ye. 
I’m right sure I’ve seed you afore ye had 
a beard, an’ when you wasn’t so pale. 
That makes a right smart o’ difference.’’ 

‘My name’s Marshall,”’ said he, ‘Dr. 
Sam Marshall.” 

‘Sam Marshall!’ she cried. ‘Be you 
the man that got some one to swear away 
the life o’ my boy? Be you the man that 
sent my boy South to die?” 

‘Good Lord, woman, who are you?” he 
cried, a suspicion of the truth crossing 
his mind. 

‘I’m Elizabeth Casey, Jack Casey’s 
mother. An’ you’re the man that got 
old Pete Stevens to swear that my boy 
helped burn the bridges. You villain! 
You perjurer! Youlyin’scamp! I wisht 
I'd lef’ ye to die on my door-step afore I 
saved the life o’ the man that tried to 
murder my boy!” 

Sam steadied himself by the post of the 
porch, and began speaking thickly: 

“I'll tell you two things, Mis’ Casey. 
One is, I didn’t git no one to swear false 
against your boy. Leastwise, not as I 
know of. I hunted up what ev’dence I 
could find, and when Pete Stevens said he 
seen a man near there that favored the 
man I described as Jack, [I had him taken 
to Knoxville, an’ he identified Jack as the 
man, I hain’t a-sayin’ he was right or 
wrong. I hain’t a-sayin’ I wasn’t glad to 
find him an’ git his ev’dence. But I swear 
on the Holy Bible I never bribed no man 
to swear alie. That’s one thing I got to 
tell you. There’s another thing. Yer 
boy ain’t South in jail. He’s got out. [| 
don’t know how, and I don’t know when. 
But I seen him plain as I see you, in the 
battle o’ Mill Spring. He’s the man that 
broke my arm, an’ I’ve swore to have his 
life for it. 

“I'll teil you another thing. Ef I'd a 
knowed you lived here, I’d a died afore 
I'd tuck a crust from you, or crossed the 
threshold o’ this door. I was so weak an’ 
faint night afore las’, 1 hardly knowed 
where I was at, an’ I ain’t right well 
acquainted over here anyhow. I knowed 
I mus’ be nigh the Hansons, an’ I didn’t 
dast to go there. I tried to git two miles 
furder to where I know some folks that 
would have taken care o’ me. I knowed 
they’d see me five miles furder an’ at 
home as soon asI could go. But I give 
out, an’ had tostop. I'd a died afore I'd 
a taken a pinch o’ yer salt. But that can’t 
be helped now. As to yer boy, I’ve swore 
to God I'll kill him when I see him, an’ I 
never broke no promise I ever made, an’ 
I hain’t a-goin’ to break one I swear to.” 

Weak as he was, his cheek flushed. He 
gathered strength and started towards the 
road. Elizabeth ran back into the house 
and pulled up a loose board in the floor. 
From a hiding-place below she drew out 
Jack’s long gun that had been his father’s. 
Sam was out of the yard, and starting 
weakly down the road when she got to 
the fence, and levelled the gun across it. 

“Stop!” she cried. 

He stopped and turned back. 

‘Sam Marshall,” she cried, “ef I'd a 
knowed you was the man ye be, I don’t 
know whether I'd a let ye die on my step 
or not. But one thing I know. No man 
is a-goin’ out o’ this yard alive a-swearin’ 
to kill my boy. I’ve give my only son to 
this war. I’ve put him where he has to 
stand an’ be shot at by men sech as you. 


” 








I’ve seen him right under the shadder of 
the gallows for the love he has for the 
flag, and the love his mother has that let 
him fight for it. An’ now, Sam Marshall, 
as God’s in heaven above us, ef you don’t 
take back that wicked oath, an’ promise 
that if ever ye see my boy in trouble 
you'll do for him what I've done for you, 
then I'll put a bullet through yer heart, 
and God judge between you an’ the 
mother that kills ye to keep ye from mur- 
derin’ her boy!”’ 

Sam Marshall was no coward, but there 
are few men who face certain death in 
passion without wavering. A moment 
he hesitated. 

‘Speak quick!’ she cried, and she raised 
the hammer of the gun. 

“Let me think,’’ he asked. “It’s a 
mighty hard thing to decide.” 

“Say quick what yer goin’ to do,’’ she 
cried, and he heard the click as she set 
the double trigger. 

“I'll promise,’ said he, “I’ll never do 
yer boy no harm ef I can help it, doin’ my 
duty.” 

‘You'll be a friend to him?’ she de- 
manded., 

“Yes, I will, God help me.” 

“Then go,’’ she said; ‘an’ ef you ever 
break this promise that ye make to-day, 
a mother’s curse and the blood of a mur- 
dered son rest on your soul forever!’ 

She lowered the hammer of the rifle 
and returned to the house, and Sam Mar- 
shall walked feebly down the road and 
was lost to sight.— From “‘A Hero in Home- 
spun.”” 
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A WARNING TO YOUNG WOMEN. 


Rev. F. B. Allen, secretary of the New 
England Watch and Ward Society, writes: 


I wish to give special warning to all 
young women in search of employment 
who respond to newspaper advertise- 
ments. There are a number of designing 
and unprincipled men who use this method 
of entrapping women. The advertise- 
ment may be of the most innocent ap- 
pearance; from physicians, dressmakers, 
and employers of various kinds, and in- 
serted in the very best newspapers, Yet 
we have learned by sad experience that 
behind the respectable advertisement there 
may be concealed the most atrocious peril 
to the unsuspecting. In every such case 
preliminary inquiry should be made 
through some reputable society. The 
Women’s E. and I. Union (address Mrs. 
Carra Osborn), 264 Boylston Street; the 
Young Women’s Christian Association 
(Miss Charlotte V. Drinkwater), 40 Berke- 
ley Street, and the Watch and Ward 
Society (address by mail Mr. Henry Chase 
at 28 School Street), will be glad to inves- 
tigate the character of those thus adver- 
tising. All such communications will be 
entirely confidential. No young woman 
should accept such a position, especially 
if it is at a distance, without trustworthy 
information as to the character of her 
employer. 

The editors of the WomMAN’s JOURNAL 
can strongly endorse this warning. Only 
a few weeks ago, a case came to their 
notice of a doctor who kept an advertise- 
ment for a secretary standing in one of 
the most respectable papers in Boston, 
and was in the habit of outraging young 
women who came in good faith to his 
house to apply for the position. For 
several years he escaped punishment, be- 
cause the girls were ashamed to appear in 
court and tell what had happened to them 
Lately one who had more courage did so, 
and his career of crime has been brought 
toaclose. But it should be a warning to 
all young women in search of employ- 
ment. 





ARMENIANS AS HELP. 


A young Armenian wants to do nursing. 
He has served a year in the Cambridge 
Hospital, and the matron writes: “He is 
bright and intelligent, honest and truth- 
ful, and performed his duties with faith- 
fulness and precision.’’ Dr. H. E. Wil- 
liams, resident physician at the Cambridge 
Hospital, writes: ‘tHe has worked under 
my personal observation for seven months 
at the Cambridge Hospital, and has proved 
himself a most efficient nurse.”” Address 
Mr. C. L. Mehran, 5 Brewer Street, Cam- 
bridge, Mass, 

Several Armenian boys and young men, 
with good recommendations, want to do 
house work or farm work. 





MRS. L. M. N. STEVENS. 


Mrs. Lillian M. N. Stevens, who by 
the death of Miss Willard has become 
acting president of the National W. C. 
T. U., was born in Dover, Me., in 1844. 
She spent her early womanhood as a 
teacher, and married at the age of twenty- 
one. Her husband sympathizes with 
her in her work. Her daughter, Mrs. 
Leavitt, of Portland, Me., is her mother’s 
helper in much of her public work. 
For thirteen years Mrs. Stevens was 
assistant recording secretary of the 
National W. C. T. U!, for one year record- 
ing secretary, and at the Cleveland 
convention in 1894 was, on nomination of 
Miss Willard, elected vice-president-at- 
large. She has for years been the repre- 
sentative of Maine in the National Con- 





ference of Charities and Correction. In 
1892 she was appointed one of the lady 
managers of the World’s Columbian Ex- 
position, and had entire charge of pre- 
paring Maine’s exhibit of Charities and 
Correction (homes, hospitals, asylums, 
etc.), which appeared in the Anthropolog- 
ical Building at the Fair. For three 
years she was treasurer of the National 
Council of Women of the United States, 
and upon voluntarily retiring from that 
position, was placed in the Cabinet of 
the Council and given the portfolio of 
moral reform. 

Mrs. Stevens has always strong!y sup- 
ported Miss Willard in her policy of favor- 
ing the enfranchisement of women. 


I 


TO “DISTRICT” PROSTITUTION. 


Efforts to legalize the social evil crop 
up in different places from time to time, 
and there is need of eternal vigilance to 
guard against them. Thus considerable 
excitement was stirred up in reform ranks 
last week by a notice in the papers that a 
hearing would be given at the State House 
upon a petition to set apart certain dis- 
tricts of Boston for houses of ill fame. 
Mr. H. B. Blackwell, of the Suffrage Asso- 
ciation, Rev. F. B. Allen, of the Watch 
and Ward Society, Mrs. Ruth B. Baker, 
of the W. C. T. U., and other indignant 
citizens promptly came up to remon- 
strate. 

The attempt, however, proved by no 
means formidable. The only speaker for 
the proposition was a Dr. Fernald, who 
seemed to be a person of unbalanced 
mind. He made a long, rambling speech, 
which was heard by the committee with 
evident impatience. The opponents then 
pointed out that the proposed measure 
was only a first step towards the legaliza- 
tion of houses of ill fame; that this sys- 
tem had always proved a fruitful source 
of demoralization in the countries where 
it had been tried, and had never produced 
the sanitary benefits hoped for from it. 
Science has as yet discovered no way by 
which a community can be generally 
addicted to vice without suffering from 
the maladies that naturally result from it. 
The only way to avoid the consequence 
is to avoid the cause. 

Mr. H. B. Blackwell further argued 
that, as irregular sexual connections are 
crimes under the laws of Massachusetts, 
there was no more propriety in asking to 
have a district set apart for prostitutes 
and their visitors than in asking to have 
a district set apart for thieves, forgers or 
any other class of law-breakers, 

The committee next day reported “‘leave 
to withdraw.” 








THE CHANGING PHASES OF OPPOSITION. 


{Read by Rev. Antoinette B. Blackwell at the 
Washington Convention.) 

The point of view has migrated. Neither 
men nor women have been standing still 
for a half century, and it is impossible to 
see any social problem in exactly the old 
light. 

Of Mrs, Stanton’s Seneca Falls Conven- 
tion it was said: “This bolt is the most 
shocking and unnatural incident ever 
recorded in the history of humanity.” 
And again, “If effected, it would get the 
world by the ears, make confusion worse 
confounded, demoralize and degrade from 
their high sphere and noble destiny 
women of all respectable and useful 
classes, and prove a monstrous injury to 
all mankind.” 

But presto, change! Here we are cele- 
brating with éclat and jubilation that first 
organized, martyr-ready advocacy of a 
cause which had made headway only with 
a few radical progressives of that day and 
the earlier thirties and forties. 

1848 called it ‘‘a sort of organized scold- 
ing,” and in lighter vein, ‘pretty well for 
leap-year.”’ 

We call it the beginning of organized co- 
operation in the interest of a whole 
humanity. Making the leap of fifty years, 
one lands in a new ethical climate; but it 
is jumping from mid-winter to mid-sum- 
mer, and some boisterous spring weather 
has intervened. There areinverse mathe- 
matical relations between the degrees of 
opposition and acceptance of the claims of 
women to natural and social rights and 
duties equal with those of men. The 
greater and more general the opposition, 
the less the progress. The greater and 
more general the progress, the less be- 
comes the opposition. 

1848 called Lucretia Mott “a regular 
ultra barn-burning kind of a woman,” and 
Dr. Elizabeth Blackwell was feared as ‘“‘a 
socialist of the most furious type,” her 
medical undertaking “the entering wedge 
*o a systematic attack on society by the 
fair sex.”’ In 1848 Mrs. Weston Chapman 
vrote in irony: 

They’ve taken a notion to speak for them- 
selves, 

And are wielding the tongue and the pen; 
They’ve mounted the rostrum, the terma- 

ant elves, 

And, oh, horrid, are talking to men! 

Ten years before 1848 the Massachu- 
setts General Association scored the men 





who countenanced “any of that sex who 
so far forget themselves as to itinerate in 
the character of public lecturers and 
teachers.’’ It deplored the intimate ac- 
quaintance of females with “things which 
ought not to be named, by which that 
modesty and delicacy which is the charm 
of domestic life, and which constitutes 
the true influence of woman, is consumed.” 
In its ideal, women had no real concern 
with human interests outside of the home, 
and their security was in ignorance. 
Josephine Butler had not begun her vital 
campaign against vice. The Purity De- 
partment of the World’s Woman’s Chris- 
tian Temperance Union was not then in- 
augurated. Ideals of duty — not only 
women’s but men’s also—are as unlike, in 
that day and in this, as modern electric 
cars are unlike the old stage coaches. 

In 1848, successful women lawyers were 
more incredible than the X-rays. Lucy 
Stone was going up and down in New 
England lecturing on woman’s equality 
six days in the week, but stepping back 
upon the anti-slavery platform for Sun- 
days, because the rights of women were 
not thought to be holy enough for the 
Sabbath day. 

In 1848, the Philadelphia Ledger said: 
‘In no age of the world has woman been 
so justly estimated; her rights are ac- 
knowledged, and her merits and value 
measured by the only true standard, 
which never varies through time or can 
be altered by circumstances.” This ex- 
pressed the very general sentiment of the 
time. Yet she was a pauper legally, if 
married; with no legal rights over herself, 
her children, her earnings, or her very 
wardrobe. She was taught, by the solemn 
authority of the church, to promise obedi- 
ence, as a child might, to her husband, 
and literally to obey him as the proper 
head of the family. How many brides 
will seriously pledge themselves to obey, 
during this year of grace, 1898? If back- 
number clergymen still use the phrase, 
bridegroom and bride alike accept it as a 
good joke. Wives are now conceded to be 
grown-up, rational beings —one product of 
these fine fruitful decades. They settle 
questions of mutual interest as other 
partners do, on a more just and equal 
basis; and the family has risen to a higher 
plane, The wife’s whole legal status has 
been largely reconstructed. 

In 1848, two women were studying in 
Oberlin Theological Seminary; but. the 
regular three years’ course completed, 
their names dropped from the records as 
one drops a firebrand. For just forty 
years they were kept in the wilderness of 
probation; then their names appeared in 
the triennial catalogue, as graduates, in a 
completed list with their male classmates. 
Then it was verily believed the women 
were divinely forbidden to be preachers 
and pastors. That type of Bible interpre- 
tation had wide-spreading, green branches, 
like a thrifty tree. 

But limb after limb withered and fell, or 
was lopped off by the axe of the higher 
criticism, and now it is dying at the 
roots. People begin to believe that God 
really is no respecter of persons. Women 
ministers are accepted by all churches not 
prevented by an established constitution, 
and those meet the difficulty half way by 
starting orders of deaconesses or other 
women teachers and helpers, pending an 
inevitable reconstruction. 

In 1848, the New York Herald com- 
mented on the Seneca Falls resolutions, 
thus: ‘The most amazing part is the 
preamble, where they assert their equal- 
ity, and that they have certain inalienable 
rights, to secure which, governments, de- 








Your friends may smile 
But that tired feeling 
Means danger. It 
Indicates impoverished 
And impure blood. 
This condition may 
Lead to serious illness. 
It should be promptly 
Overcome by taking 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla, 
Which purifies and 
Enriches the blood, 
Strengthens the nerves, 
Tones the stomach, 
Creates an appetite, 
And builds up, 
Energizes and vitalizes 
The whole system. 


Be sure to get 
Only Hood's, 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 


Tracts for use in debate, forty different 

kinds, postpaid, for 10 cts. Address 
Leaflet Department, M. W.S. A., 3 Park St., 
Boston, Maes. 
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riving their just powers from the consent 
of the governed, are instituted.”’ 

When four Western States, one after 
another, fully established women’s civil 
and political equality, the amusing has 
become a just working system. School 
suffrage in the other States is a sop in the 
same direction, waiting the fuller justice. 
To-day, woman’s place in government is 
the nightmare 6n the conscience of the 
crafty politician; but it is the approach- 
ing hope of statesmanship, which is get- 
ting ready—when some helpful issue 
arises—to make it the cornerstone of an 
extension built upon and around the not 
completed, immortal constitution. 

As gain is made in any direction, the 
opposition veers to meet it. Let us look 
at some of the shifting phases of state- 
ment and argument. These grow milder 
as time moves on. I will give the oppo- 
nents’ position, and follow with a brief 
running commentary. 

Public speaking, and meddling in gen- 
eral with affairs too weighty for their 
calibre, would make women coarse, mas- 
culine, unwomanly. 

They have tried the experiment, and 
many of the strongest working philan- 
thropists and suffragists are gentler and 
more refined than fifty years ago. 

The woman’s brain is the “little pot soon 
hot.’’ Her mind is notable to take up the 
higher education. 

Disproved by the half century of college 
successes and other achievements. 

They cannot master the higher mathe- 
matics and the deep problems of meta- 
physics. 

Facts accomplished are more conclusive 
than theories in the air. 

They have no organizing ability. 

Their organizations now girdle the 
world, and overcrowd almost every ham- 
let; given the inch, they are taking the ell. 

They cannot invent or originate any- 
thing new, or lead and direct great enter- 
prises with their complex requirements. 

Ask the Patent Office, the women's 
boards of missions, the dozen successful 
cults originated and engineered by women. 

They are too jealous of each other to 
work together. 

Refuted by the growing thousands of 
women’s clubs. 

Their perseverance and concentration 
are not equal to prolonged devotion to a 
single enterprise. 

Disproved by the unfaltering adhesion 
to the cause of woman’s civil and political 
rights—Miss Anthony, for example. 

Their physical health would suffer from 
severe mental work. It would be physio- 
logical suicide. 

Thousands of women have come out 
from four, eight or ten years’ consecutive 
study, stronger in health than when they 
began. 

They could not endure the excitement 
of great public gatherings. 

On the contrary, they seem to have as 
much adaptability and extra endurance in 
that direction as they are proved to have 
in the wearing care of children and in- 
valids. No other classes of women can 
show so clear a record of longevity as the 
platform working woman suffragists. Of 
those who have gone on into the silence, 
Mrs. Mott was 88, Mary Grew 82, Mrs. 
Rose 71, Mrs. Paulina Wright Davis 177, 
Lucy Stone 75, Mrs. Tracy Cutler 81, Mrs. 
Frances D. Gage 78, Mrs. C. I. H. Nichols 
76, Mrs. Bloomer 76. Still with us, we 
have Mrs. Elizabeth Chace 92, Mrs. Stan- 
ton 82, Miss Anthony 78, Mrs. Howe 78, 
Mrs, Cheney 73, Mrs. Dahl 79, Mrs. Liver- 
more 78, Mrs. Severance 78, Mrs. Hooker 
76, Mrs. Joslyn Gage 73, Mrs. Blackwell 
72; and she proposes to extend the time at 
least to 92. The list might be extended; 
but enough. 

Women are too emotional to share in 
public affairs. 

The emotions are the mainsprings of 
action, and responsibility is the great 
steadier of emotional force. 

They are too hysterical to be physicians. 

They have proved equal to emergencies, 
to long, steady, successful practice, to be- 
coming excellent surgeons. The women 
who have weak nerves are those who 
work in the unvarying routine of over- 
crowding domestic details, much better 
done in part by machinery or by outside 








Dorchester, Mass. 


helpers, or they are society women, or 


those with no real object in life. 

It would be possible to continue this 
list of now almost faded out objections, 
till it stretched so far that my allotment 
of time would not contain them. In its 
day, each one of these was believed and 
advocated, with variations, by at least 
nine-tenths of the entire community. 
Fierce, zealous or learned disputants came 
prominently to the front - physiologists 
in the name of the threatened feminine 
health, moralists in that of social order 
and divine mandate, jokers in the interest 
of witty sarcasm and misrepresentation. 
But, as time moves on, these multitudes 
are not. The objectors now belong chiefly, 
either to the uneducated, who are still in 
the wake of past traditions, to the high- 
class few, or to minds prejudiced by the 
limited lines of their investigations. 

They bring forward more specific objec- 
tions: 

Women’s minds are not adapted to cre- 
ate higher kinds of musical composition. 
They will never equal the greatest poets, 
the greatest dramatists, philosophers, 
scientists, etc. We can only say Wait! 
Rome was not builtina day. Every step 
was disputed before it was taken. 

Again: In mind and body woman isa 
type between the child andthe man. Mr. 
Darwin’s theory. 

Ianswer, because man’s added gain ig 
in the direction of crude and surplus 
bodily mass, not far from the brute de- 
velopment which overruns into extra 
appendages. In man, it results in great 
strength and its advantages, but also in 
many harmful and erratic tendencies and 
activities, not conducive, at present, to 
the moral elevation of the race. Woman's 
mental equality is not disproved, if not 
yet proved. Somewhat more refined in 
type, it may be expected, at no distant 
day, to justify its full equivalence to the 
masculine mind; as her structural gain 
may be regarded as the equivalent of mas- 
culine size. 

The now popular pleais: Life is already 
too complicated. Women are already so 
overburdened with duties that they are 
praying not to be enfranchised. 

They are putting the less before the 
greater human interests. Let them drop 
the trifles. 

The home is imperiled by the new out- 
side claims. 

It is not in the families of suffragists 
that the home discords arise, but among 
the idlers and triflers who have no noble 
aim in life. In my long list of twenty 
elderly workers, only two have remained 
unmarried. 

Our suffrage hosts are multitudes, with 
views often very diverse on outlying ques- 
tions; but a unit in claiming that disfran- 
chisement because of sex is unjust, un- 
wise; and that it must and shall be over- 
thrown, though it takes all our lives to 
fight it out on that line. If there are 
those who still watch for our haltings, 
for us, opposition is good and wholesome. 
It is the best wall of reaction; the best 
prism for scattering the special rays of 
light in all directions; the efficient brakes 
on the wheels of scorching bicycles and 
horseless carriages; they will give the 
needed brakes for the coming air-char- 
iots, that all may be taught to swing low 
along the unpaved reaches of progress. 

Organization, sometimes on a basis of 
trifles or non-essentials, has become so 
dominant in the woman’s world that even 
the opposition have caught the contagion; 
and such coéperation is of necessity edu- 
cative. When women work feelingly and 
intelligently for political issues, as the 
anti-suffragists have done, that small 
symbol which ‘‘executes a freeman’s will, 
as lightning does the will of God,” is al- 
ready descending as snowflakes upon us— 
—is coming perhaps just as lightly and as 
whitely. 

All truth is one. All right is a unit; 
but, like the sunshine with its colorless 
purity as a whole, truth and right have 
many separate strands and functions, each 
with its own differing processes and re- 
sults. Their connection is not always or 
readily recognized by the public, but the 
blue sky, the green trees, the many-oclored 
flowers, alike attest this variety in unity. 
However widely remote they sometimes 


appear, the causes which make for right- 
eousness move on in unseparated depend 
ence and mutual helpfulness, as the stars 
travel together: 
| No mighty change can move, a waif, 
And orphaned in the universe ; 
Initial cause came far and safe ; 
Wider its own deep waves disperse, 
If we but wait; 
As life blood free and strongly flows 
In living, breathing organism. 
So movement through the wide world goes, 
Its quickening pulse, its holy chrism; 
In high hope, wait. 
ANTOINETTE Brown BLACKWELL. 
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STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


NEW YORK NOTES. 
SyRACUSE, Marcu 5, 1898 
Kditors Woman's Journal: 

Several years ago Miss Jenney organized 
a Political Equality Club at Oneida. It 
has a most able president in Mrs. Mary 
Bush Hitchcock, and a secretary well 
known to New York workers--Miss Vin- 
nie R. Davis, now Dr. Davis. On a recent 
Saturday afternoon I met the club and its 
friends at a large parlor meeting. It is an 
inspiration to come in contact with other 
workers, the number of whom is con- 
stantly increasing. 

At Phelps we have two staunch friends 
in Mr. Coolidge and his sister, Miss Mary 
Coolidge. They arranged a meeting for 
me in the hall. Aclub was formed, with 
Miss Coolidge as president, Mrs. E 
Bussey vice-president, and Mrs. Alma J. 
Wright secretary. 

It was next my good fortune to spend a 
night with Dr. and Mrs, Alleman at Union 
Springs. The church alliance of Uni- 
tarian women was holding an apron sale 
and supper. When every one was fed I 
was invited to speak upon ‘Faith and 
Works.” 

At Pennville a meeting was held in the 
church. Mrs. Mary E. Pinckney, a warm 
suffragist, entertained me and advertised 
the meeting. A good audience; would 
have been larger if the roads had not been 
almost impassable. As organization did 
not seem practicable, a committee was 
appointed, with Mrs. Mary E. Pinckney as 
chairman. 

The little town of Etna, in Tompkins 
County, is a centre of considerable suf- 
frage sentiment Some of the women at 
the afternoon meeting were enthusiastic. 
A club was formed, with Mrs, Mary T. 
Bartholomew president, and Mrs. Lois E. 
Hanford secretary. 

The Syracuse Club held a large meet- 
ing on a recent Wednesday afternoon, 
under the auspices of the Industrial Com- 
mittee, Mrs. P. B. Brayton chairman. 
Mrs. Brayton had invited delegates from 
twenty women’s organizations of the city 
to come and hear the sweating system 
discussed, and to join with us in forming 
a ‘Consumers’ League.” A paper was 
read by Miss Charlotte Wilkinson of 
Hartley House, New York. The presi- 
dent of the Garment-makers’ Union, Mr. 
James Lynch, also spoke. Representatives 
from the men’s unions were present. 
There was discussion of the union label 
and upon other questions regarding the 
consumers’ duty to working women. A 
committee was appointed to draft a con- 
stitution and to report to a subsequent 
meeting, when it was expected thata Con- 
sumers’ League would be organized. 

In March we shall celebrate the 50th 
anniversary by an entertainment, followed 
by an address by Miss Anthony. I hope 
all our local clubs will observe the anni- 
versary in some suitable manner. 

Seneca Falls, our historic birthplace, 
has no suffrage club. On a recent stormy 
afternoon | held a meeting in the library, 
and found some good friends of the cause. 
An anti-suffragist who attended the meet- 
ing said she wanted to vote. I told her 
she was the first women on that sideI had 
met who made such an admission. Her 
only reason for opposing was that voters 
‘must be fighters and that there would be 
anarchy if non-combatants voted. She 
was willing to stifle her own desires, be- 
cause it would be so bad a thing to let 
other women vote. 

HARRIET MAy MILLs. 
> Oa 


IOWA. 


Hutu, 1a., MArcu 1, 1898. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

During five weeks’ field work, I have 
held fifteen public and twenty-two parlor 
meetings, have addressed three Good 
Templar Lodges and one Farmers’ Insti- 
tute, also have filled pulpits two Sabbath 
evenings, speaking on equal suffrage from 
a Bible standpoint, and have organized 
eight good clubs, and with these varied 
opportunities afforded in quite a large 
field, having visited seven counties, I am 
prepared to say that equal suffrage senti- 
ment was never so strong in Iowa as now. 
This and kindred exclamations are heard 
on every hand, not from recognized 
friends alone, but from hosts who hither- 
to have not been identified with our work: 











“Our Legislature not willing to let the 





people vote on it? Shame!’ “It looks as 
if they were afraid it would carry.” 
“This isn’t right; it will help you, 


though.” “If the wishes of fifty thousand 
people are not sufficient, in God’s name 
what is?” etc. Doubtless the feeling has 
gained ground with our pivneers that we 
were being made to think we had a “ghost 
of a show” when we had not. But surely, 
with the systematic womanly effort just 
made in the late struggle for human 
rights, and the greater struggle between 
duty to party and inclination, with the 
close vote, it seems as if it was fairly done. 

All honor to the brave defenders of 
equality for all, and of the right of the 
people to have their opinions counted on 
all questions. If, as has been charged, 
this defeat was a partisan measure, the 
leaders of the Legislature will have no 
small job on their hands to convince the 
intelligent women of lowa and their 
friends that they were actuated solely 
by the principle that ought to perpetuate 
parties, the best good of all. 

This is practical Christian work, and 
Iowa's motto should be 

Onward, Christian soldiers, 
On to victory. 
ADELAIDE BALLARD, 
State Pres. Ia. E .S.A. 





OHIO NOTES. 


Co_umBus, O., MARcH 5, 1898. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

Hardly were the women of Ohio fairly 
possessed of a vote at school elections, 
before they were called upon to defend 
their right, a repeal bill having been in- 
troduced into the House of Representa- 
tives. The Legislative Committee of the 
State Association and other prominent 
members went to Columbus to speak 
against such a measure. The proposed 
repeal has been defeated by a large major- 
ity in the House. 

A joint resolution was offered in the 
Senate by Hon. W. E. Finck providing for 
the submission next fall of a constitutional 
amendment to permit women to vote at 
all elections, The president and ex-presi- 
dent of the W. C. T. U. and others, tor 
gether with the president of the Ohio 
W. S. A., spoke in its behalf. 

On Wednesday morning, Feb. 16, for 
the first time in the history of Ohio, the 
advocates of woman suffrage were given a 
public hearing by the Senate. The session 
was adjourned for an hour, and that time 
was given to the women, who received a 
rising vote of thanks for their presentation 
of the subject. The hearing was most 
courteous, and was appreciated by the 
ladies who spoke. But the resolution has 
been defeated, although the temper of 
both branches of the Legislature this year 
has been more favorable than ever before 
to woman suffrage. 

C. McCuLLoven EVERHARD. 


MAINE NOTES. 


FREEPORT, ME., MArcu 7, 1898, 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

Mrs. Livermore is to lecture on ‘*May 
we Expect Women to be Honest in Busi- 
ness?”” As arule we may. 

There has been considerable excitement 
of late in our town over the fact that our 
tax-collector was short in his accounts for 
1896. He is found to be behind $3,307. 
When asked what he did with the money, 
he exclaimed, ‘God only knows; I don’t.” 
Some still believe him honest; but think 
that, being unused to handling large sums 
of money, he was unequal to the task. The 
loss was the result of ‘‘a loose way of 
doing business.’’ The Portland Daily 
Argus, of March 1, overflows with pity 
for the delinquent tax collector. But 
“Where is the money? That is the mys- 
tery.” 

What would be thought of a woman 
doing business in such a ‘loose’? manner? 
It would be set down as an everlasting 
disgrace to the sex, and be quoted as a 
proof of woman’s unfitness for positions 
of responsibility. 8. J. G. Beck. 














THE CLEVELAND SCHOOL EXPERIMENT. 

The proposal to reconstruct the Boston 
School Board assumes that better results 
are attained in other cities, especially in 
Cleveland, O. The Cleveland plan is a 
small appointed Board of Education. The 
board elects the business agent, and the 
business agent appoints the superintend- 
ent of schools. 

The business agent is supposed to be 
the absolute head of the business end of 
the school system, with full power to 
make contracts, employ clerical aid, etc. ; 
the superintendent to be the absolute 
head of the educational and school system, 
with full power to organize the schools, 
appoint teachers, direct courses of study, 
etc. The superintendent is responsible to 
the business agent; the business agent is 
responsible to the board; and the board 
is responsible to the appointing power. 

Last year a course of lectures was given 
by one of the leading educators of this 





vicinity on the subject of “School Super- 
intendents.”” The lectures were given at 
Harvard University, and were open to all 
members of the university and of Radcliffe. 
In the course of the lectures the educator 
described this Cleveland experiment, giv- 
ing the impression that theoretically it 
was a good thing, but that practically it 
was a failure. He said that the object 
sought, namely, to divorce the manage- 
ment of the schools from politics, had not 
only not been attained, but that, in the 
opinion of people who possessed a practi- 
cal knowledge of school affairs, the hold 
of politics upon the schools is stronger 
than ever. 

He told a story which had been told to 
him by a Cleveland principal, in proof of 
this. A principal wanted some paper, and 
the business agent, the man who theoreti- 
cally is supposed to be untrammelled, gave 
him an order for it. Now the clerk, whose 
business it was to deliver the paper, got 
his position through some one who was a 
political enemy of the business agent, 
and in order to spite the agent he refused 
to honor the order over the signature of 
the highest official in the school system 
of Cleveland, claiming that some one else 
should sign the paper. 

In the meantime the principal’s school 
was at a standstill for want of paper. So 
the principal's janitor, being a man of re- 
source and address, cajoled a friend of 
his who was an employee in the store- 
room, to leave a window unlocked; the 
janitor then climbed in, took the paper, 
and carried it back to the principal in tri- 
umph. 

This shows that the man who, accord- 
ing to theory, is absolutely emancipated 
from any heed of political considerations, 
is so completely enmeshed and entangled 
in politics that he cannot get two dollars’ 
worth of paper for legitimate school pur- 
poses without conciliating a political 
enemy. 
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These are the Months in Which to Purify 
Your Blood, 





This is the season when your blood is 
loaded with impurities, accumulated dur- 
ing the winter months, from close con- 
finement, rich food, and other causes, 
These impurities must be driven from 
your system or they may breed serious 
disease and cause untold suffering. Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla is the greatest and best blood 
purifying medicine it is possible to obtain. 
It is what the millions take in the spring. 
It will purify and enrich your blood, 
create an appetite, tone up your system, 
and give you sound, robust health. 





MEDICAL REGISTER. 


Tufts College Medical 
School, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN, 


Is the only regular co-educational medical 
college in New England whose Diplomas are rec- 
ognized by the Mass. fed. Society. 


Will commence its next regular course of lectures 
in its new and thoroughly equipped building, corner 
of Shawmut Ave. and Rutland St., on 

Wednesday, Sept. 29, 1897. 
For further information or catalogues, address 

Chas. Paine Thayer, M. D., Sec’y, 

74 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


SARAH A. COLBY, M. D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M. D. 


OFFICE AND RESIDENCE: 


15 E. Cottage St., Boston. 











The Drs. give their attention to bobth GENERAL 
and SPECIAL practice. 


Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN. 


Office hours from 10 A. M. to 3 P. M. 
Saturday and Sunday excepted. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, N. College Ave. 
and 2ist St. 


Woman’s Medical College 
of Pennsylvania. 
The Forty-eighth Annual Session opens Sept. 
29th, 1897._ A four years’ graded course of Lectures, 
Quizzes, Bacteriological Laboratory and Clinical 
work, offers superior advantages. Students are ad- 
mitted to the clinics of city hospitals. 
Address CLARA MARSHALL, M. D., Dean. 


THROAT AND LUNGS. 


A. P, Lighthill, M. D. 


Can be consulted at his office , 


601 BOYLSTON STREET, 


Daily from & to 1, Sundays from 11 to 1. 





Dr. Lighthill's specialty embraces the cure of 
ASTHMA, CONSUMPTION IN ITS EARLY 
STAGES, THROAT AFFECTIONS, CATARRH, 
DEAFNESS, AND DISCHARGES FROM THE 
EAR. CONSULTATION FREE. 











The Yellow Ribbon Speaker 


Equal Rights Readings and Recitations, in 

rose and Verse, compiled by Rev. ANNA 

H. SHaw, Atice STonE BLACKWELL, and 

Lucy E. AntHnony. For sale at Woman’s 

JouRNAL Office, 3 ParkSt., Boston, Mass. 
Price, post paid, 50 cents. 
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THE WASHINGTON CONVENTION. 


(Coneluded from Fifth Page 


the most encouraging I have yet seen. | 


When a political party hires a man to go 
into a Legislature and lobby against the 
woman sutirage Dill, it shows they are 
badly scared. The delay gives us a little 
more time to educate the State. 
of Mrs. Romanes feeling that she is at 
her funeral, she ought to feel that she 
is at her wedding. 

Mrs. Romanes: Just engaged (laughter). 


Instead | 


It was announced that the Sioux City | 


(Ia.) Traction Company had sent Miss 


Anthony $10 towards the expenses of the | 


convention. 

Rev. Anna Shaw asked individual wom- 
en to pledge a sum to be given on the 
tirst day of each month (when most of the 
bills fall due) to the Organization Com- 


mittee and to the general treasury. She | 


said: “I pledge 35 per month to each, 
which will be $120 per year.” 

Miss Anthony: Miss Shaw contributes 
more in cash value than almost any one 
else. 

Other pledges were: Miss Hatch, for Na- 
tional W. 8. A of Massachusetts, $10; Mrs. 
Helen P. Jenkins, personally, $25; Miss 
Laura Gregg, $25; Mrs. Clara B. Colby, 350 
for Nebraska—®&) for each of the seven local 
clubs in the State, and $15 more; Mrs. De 
Witt, $1 for each member of the New Jer- 
sey W. S. A.; Mrs. Willard, of Michigan, 
personally, $10; Mrs. Neymann, N. Y., $5 
per month; Miss Elizabeth Burrill Curtis, 

23: Miss Jennie Cassidy, $10; Mrs. Bessie 
Murray, Winterset, la. (the youngest 
county president in the Association), $25; 
Mrs. Gresham, Ga., $10; Margaret Huck- 
ens, Mich., $10; Dr. Glauner, Syracuse, 
N. Y., $15 for the Association and $10 for 
the Press Bureau; Mrs. Orra Langhorne, 
Va., 320 for the Association; Mrs. Gilman, 
Bedford City, Va., personally, $25, to be 
used for work in Virginia if possible; Mrs. 
Martha McLellan Brown, O., 310 for the 
Association, aud two months’ work in any 
Southern State; Miss James, a month’s 
work in lowa; Mrs. Peirce, of Philadel- 
phia, and Mrs. Maher, of Kansas City, 
Kan., 310 each, to be used where most 
needed; Mrs. Mary Church Terrell, D. C., 
$5; Miss Willis, Roslyn, N. Y., $10; Mrs. 
Romanes, in token of her appreciation of 
Mrs. Catt, $5 per month; Mrs. Lina Aus, 
$2 per month. 

On motion of Mrs. Anders, Mrs. Catt 
was given a unanimous vote of thanks for 
her faithful work. 


MEMORIAL RESOLUTIONS. 


On Wednesday afternoon, Mrs. Colby 
presented the memorial resolutions. After 
a tribute to the pioneers who have passed 
on, she continued: 

Among those intimately associated with 
the woman suffrage movement who during 
the past year have changed the plane of 
their activities, are the following: 

Albert O. Willcox, of New York, whose 
eighty-seven years were filled with val- 
uable work for reforms, was drawn to the 
conviction that women should have a 
share in the government under which 
they lived, by a sermon preached by Lu- 
cretia Mott in 1831, and from that time 
declared himself publicly for the move- 
ment, and was its life-long supporter. It 
was his proud boast that he was the oldest 
woman suffragist living, and until very 
recently he used to attend these Washing- 
ton conventions, where his fine personal 
appearance, alert mind and ready liberal- 
ity made him a conspicuous partici- 
pant. 

Emily Robinson, of Salem, O., was one 
of the chief movers in the second woman 
suffrage convention, and this was held in 
her own town. From that time until the 
present year she has been unfaltering in 
her devotion. 

Sarah Pugh, of Philadelphia, who was 
the companion and helper of Lucretia 
Mott. 

Susan E, Wattles, of Mound City, Kan., 
who led the campaign of 1859 with Mrs, 
C. H. Nichols and with Esther Wattles, 
who is still living. 

Dr. Susan A. Edson, who graduated in 
medicine in 1854, was a fellow pioneer 
in the District of Columbia with Dr. Caro- 
line B. Winslow, whose death preceded 
hers by about one year. She was one of 
the most distinguished army nurses, and 
the friend and taithful attendant of Presi- 
dent Garfield. For many years she was 
president of the District W. S. A., and 
in all the paths of life her steadfast cour- 
age trod down the briers and made it 
easier for young women to follow. 

Amalie Bb. Post, of Cheyenne, to whom 
the enfranchisement of the women of 
Wyoming was largely due, was ready, as 
she said, at the first tap of the drum at 
Seneca Falls. ‘To her was given the joy 
of reaching the goal and of participating 
in the establishment of the first genuine 
republic on the continent, as, in her capac- 
ity as president of the Wyoming W. S. A., 
she occupied the place of honor by the side 
of the Governor on that proud day when 
the admission of Wyoming as a State was 
celebrated. 

James G. Clark, in later years of Cali- 
fornia, the prophetic and sweet-souled 
troubadour of reform, sang for woman’s 
freedom in suffrage conventions all over 
the land. 

Abby Soule Schumacher, of Akron, O., 
was a trustee of Buchtel College. Her 
beautiful life was devoted to whatsoever 
things were lovely, but first and most of 
all to the suffrage work. 

A. Viola Neblett, of Greenville, S. C., 
was the first woman in her State to declare 
herself unreservedly for woman suffrage 
over her own signature in the public 
prints. She was a notable participant in 
the annual convention of this Association 
at Atlanta three years ago, and later spent 
months in Columbia in the endeavor to 
secure the enfranchisement of women 
under the new constitution of South Caro- 
lina. In her last days she generously 
planned a bequest to this Association. 
In her own town her name is immortalized 
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in the Neblett Free Library, which she 
founded and endowed. 

Mrs. Mary McTeer was for the last 
three years the corresponding secretary 
of the Tennessee Equal Rights Association, 
and in this capacity, and also as president 
of the local club of Maryville, was in- 
defatigable in her work. By her own 
request the yellow and white so dear 
to her were intertwined over her heart, 
and she was borne to her rest by her 
beloved co-workers. 

Joseph M. Dolph was always to be 
counted on to further the political eman- 
cipation of women, both in his own State 
of Oregon and in the United States Sen- 
ate, of which he was long an honored 
member. 

Among other names added to the 
roll of the immortals were: Alabama, Mrs. 
T. B. McCarty, of Monrovia; Connecticut, 
Josephine H. Bissel, a valued officer of 
the Hartford Equal Rights Club; Lllinois, 
Caroline A. Clowry, of Chicago, and Pau- 
lina A. Batty, of Tuskilwa; Indiana, Hon. 
Albert G. Porter and Josephine R. Nichols, 
of Indianapolis; Kansas, Harriet Smith 
Cushing, of Leavenworth, one of the 
founders of the ‘‘Soldier’s Rest’’ and of 
the Social Science Club; District of Col- 
umbia, Mary E. McPherson; Massachu- 
setts, Maria Mott Davis, of West Med- 
ford, daughter of Lucretia Mott; Mrs. E. 
Florence Barker, of Malden; Abbie P. 
Cloutman, of Marblehead; Sallie G. Wil- 
bur, of Acushnet, almost in her 84th year; 
Elizabeth Hedge Webster, one of the earli- 
est advocates of the cause; Lewis Thorpe, 
of Worcester; Olivia Gilbreth Hunt and 
Cora Wheeler, of Boston; Missouri, Mrs. 
Sarah Coates, the pioneer of the western 
part of the State and president of the 
Kansas City W. S. A.; Nebraska, Phebe 
Smith Hewins, of Crawford, and Jennie 
Denton Sheldon, secretary of the Chadron 

. S. A.; New Hampshire, Marilla M. 
Brewster, of North Danville; Nevada, 
Caroline B. Norcross, an officer of the 
State Suffrage Association; New York, 
Mrs. Maude A. Humphrey, of Warsaw, 
one of the officers of the State Associa- 
tion; Jane Hitchcock Jones, a co-worker 
with Paulina Wright and Abby Kelley; 
Hon. Henry W. Sage, of Ithaca, who 
warmly espoused the cause of coéducation 
twenty-five years ago and who built the 
Sage dormitory for women at Cornell 
University; George W. Ingraham, of 
Poughkeepsie, known to the scientific 
world as the one who conceived the possi- 
bility of a Weather Bureau, and cherished 
by women as the author of the first law 
giving married women the right to hold 
real and personal property, for which he 
labored in the New York State legislature 
eight years. 

No less entitled to remembrance and 
gratitude are the unnamed multitude who 
have helped the onward march of freedom 
by standing for the truth that was re- 
vealed to them. Whether they pass away 
in the beauty of youth, the strength of 
maturity or the glory of old age, they 
who have given to the world one impulse 
on the upward path to freedom and to 
light are not dead. They live here in the 
life of all good things, and, in other 
spheres, because of strength gained in 
earthly activity, have —- to perfect 
what here they but dreamed of. 

The poet has thus beautifully linked the 
reformers who have passed beyond with 
those still in the field of struggle and 
those yet to be: 


O Earth! thy past is crowned and conse- 
crated 
With its reformers, speaking yet, though 


ead, 
Who Pan strife and toil and tears were 
ate 
Who unto fiery martyrdoms were led. 


O Earth! thy present, too, is crowned with 
splendor 
By its reformers battling in the strife, 
Friends of humanity, stern, strong and 
tender, 
Making the world more hopeful with their 
life. 


O Earth! thy future shall be great and glori- 
ous 

With its reformers toiling in the van, 

Till truth and love shall reign o’er all vic- 
torious, 

And earth be given to freedom and to 

man. 

Mrs. M. W. Chapman, chairman of the 
Plan of Work Committee, presented its 
report, which will be published separately. 
Miss Hatch gave the report of the Na- 
tional W. S. A. of Massachusetts. 

WEDNESDAY EVENING. 

Mrs. Isabella Beecher Hooker spoke on 
“United States Citizenship.’’ Mrs. Caro- 
line Hallowell Miller made a brief ad- 
dress. Dr. Clara Marshall, dean of the 


Woman’s Medical College of Pennsyl- 
vania spoke on ‘Fifty Years in Medi- 
cine,’ and Rev. Florence Buck on “The 
Ministry of Religion asa Calling for Wom- 


| en.’ She said that about 600 women are 
now acting as ministers in about half the 
States of the Union. 

| Mrs. Ella Knowles Haskell, assistant 
| attorney-general of Montana, spoke on 
| “Women in the Legal Profession.” Mrs. 
Haskell told how, in the early deys of her 
practice, she defended a suit in which all 
the persons involved were “cowboys.” 
When she had scored a point on her side, 
one of them remarked audibly, “Say, 
Jim, I'd like to lasso that little woman, 
wouldn’t you?” Everybody in the court 
burst out laughing. After the case was 
concluded, one of the cowboys whose 
side she had successfully defended 
stepped up to her in his most elegant 
manner, and invited her to go down street 
and take a drink with him. ‘He meant 
no offence,” said Mrs. Haskell; ‘‘he only 
wanted to show his appreciation of the 
service I had done his company. I was a 
new beginner, looking for practice, and I 
did not want to offend even a cowboy, so 
I said I would go and take soda water 
with him. I had only counted on one 
glass of soda water, but I had to take it 
with the whole crowd; and I have never 
had much liking for soda water since!” 


Hon. S. J. Barrows, Congressman from 
the 10th Massachusetts district, was pres- 
ent, and Miss Anthony invited him to 
speak. He said: 


No one could quite refuse Miss An- 
thony, especially so near her birthday. I 
have been thinking how much more in- 
teresting legislative life would be if there 
were women on the committees, and how 
much more interesting campaigns would 
be if women could vote. I have been told 
it might make some difference in my dis- 
trict. I had no idea of speaking to-night; 
I came to hear about women in the law 
and in the ministry. I once went abroad 
with my wife and daughter and sixteen 
other ladies. One of them was going to 
study law. They began to drop off in 
Holland and Italy and up the Nile, till 
when I got to Greece there was only my- 
self left. I will not say what this argues 
for my influence, But, in spite of this 
desertion, I still believe in woman suf- 
frage. I believe in it not merely for social 
reasons, but because there are elements of 
justice in it which entitle it toevery man’s 
support, and we all ought to help it come. 


THURSDAY A. M, 


_The report of the Committee on Federal 
Suffrage was presented by Mrs. Sarah 
Clay Bennett, and that of the Committee 
on Legislation by Mrs. Lillie Devereux 
Blake, and both were accepted, with 
thanks. Mrs. Langhorne announced that 
in Virginia the bill to allow women to be 
notaries public had passed both branches 
of the Legislature. A greeting was an- 
nounced from the National Convention 
of Stenographers in Chicago. The report 
of the Committee on Resolutions was 
presented by Mrs. Ida H. Harper. The 
resolutions have already been published. 

Mrs. Rachel Foster Avery reported the 
recommendation of the Business Com- 
mittee that a National Suffrage Bazar be 
held, and told how the Pennsylvania W. 
S. A. had cleared $1100, by a State Bazar. 
It was unanimously voted that the N. A. 
W. S. A. hold a large National Bazar, and 
invite all the States to codperate. 


THURSDAY EVENING, 


August W. Machen, head of the free 
delivery division of the Post Office, gave 
an address on ‘‘Women in the Depart- 
mental Service of the United States,” 
which we hope to publish in full later. 
At its close he was presented with a bunch 
of large roses, and Miss Anthony said, “I 
am glad to see that some one sends a 
bouquet to a man.”’ 

After songs very sweetly sung by 
Miss Anthony’s niece, Miss Guelma Mc- 
Lean Baker, Rev. F. A. Hinckley spoke on 
“The Civil Rights of Women,” and Mrs. 
Catharine Waugh McCulloch on “The 
Economic Status of Women.” 

The magnificent great birthday cake 
presented to Miss Anthony by Mrs. Mc- 
Lean, with seventy-eight candles around 
its edge, was then cut up and the pieces 
suld at auction by Miss Mary G. Hay. 
Mrs. Emily Gross, of Chicago, bought the 
central piece for $20, and the whole cake 
brought in more than $100 for the Asso- 
ciation. 





FRIDAY A. M. 

The report of the Committee on Presi- 
dential Suffrage was given by Mr. Henry 
B. Blackwell, and that of the Committee 
on Tennessee Exposition by Miss Laura 
Clay. 

TRIBUTES TO MISS WILLARD. 

Rev. Anna H. Shaw paid a tribute to 
Frances Willard. She said, in part: A 
brain more fertile in resources, one that 
could devise more ways and means of ac- 
complishing things, a mind more active, 
never lived. A great consecration bound 
her to the W. C. T. U. for more than 
twenty years. She was interested not 
only for her own country, but for the 
world. Along every line of freedom she 
was fearless to go. ‘‘We ought not to be 
afraid to take the next step because it is a 
new one,” she used to say. 

Miss Anthony: Just two weeks ago I 
visited the Hotel Empire, and had what I 
then felt to be, as it has since proved, my 
last sight of Frances Willard, and the last 
sound of that perfectly sweet, and what 
she would have called ‘‘chippery”’ voice. 
She wished to stay if she could work, but 
she was perfectly content to go, and sure 
that she should not cease to work when 
she ceased to use the instrument of 
the body. I wrote last night to Anna 
Gordon that Frances needed no sympathy, 
but that we all put our arms around her. 

On motion of Miss Shaw, it was voted 
to send a telegram of sorrow and sym- 
pathy to Miss Gordon. The rising vote 
was followed by a few minutes of silent 
prayer. 

David Ferris, of Baltimore, spoke feel- 
ingly of Miss Willard. Later, Mrs. Carrie 
Anders was appointed to receive contribu- 
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tions towards a floral tribute for Miss 
Willard’s funeral. A beautiful offering 
of Southern leaves, violets and lilies of 
the valley was sent to the funeral, adorned 
with the photographs of Lucretia Mott, 
Lucy Stone, and other pioneers. 

The report of the Credentials Committee 
was read by Miss Hatch. 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS, 


The election of officers followed, and all 
the former officers were reélected, the 
president, chairman of Organization Com- 
mittee and recording secretary, by a 
unanimous vote, and all the others very 
nearly so, The largest number of scatter- 
ing votes was 19 in a total of 198. 


NEXT CONVENTION, 


Invitations to hold the next convention 
at Cincinnati, O., and at Grand Rapids, 
Mich., were read, and a verbal one was 
given from Minnesota. It was voted to 
leave the choice of the place to the Busi- 
ness Committee; but it was voted as the 
sense of the convention that the meeting 
should be held either in the South or 
West. 

A greeting from Christiania, from the 
Woman’s Club of Norway, saying, ‘‘We 
are celebrating your jubilee,” was received 
with prolonged applause. 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON. 


Mrs. May Wright Sewall read a paper 
on “The Relation of the N. A. W. S. A. to 
the National Council of Women.” A 
paper by Mrs. Matilda Joslyn Gage, 
**Woman’s Demand for Freedom; Its In- 
fluence upon the World,” was read by 
Mrs. Mary Seymour Howell. Mrs. Lucy 
Hobart Day gave the State report for 
Maine, Mrs. Cheta Lutz for Minnesota, 
Miss Kearney for Mississippi, Mrs. Lang- 
horne for Virginia, Miss Kate Cunning- 
ham for Arkansas, Mrs. Margaret W. 
Houston for Delaware, Mrs. Ellen Powell 
Thompson for the District of Columbia, 
Miss J. Minnie Colburn for the Junior 
Society of the District of Columbia, Mrs. 
Colby for Nebraska, Rev. Anna Garlin 
Spencer for Rhode Island, and Mrs. Vir- 
ginia D. Young for South Carolina. Mrs. 
Young invited the next annual convention 
to Charleston. 

Mr. Blackwell moved that a telegram of 
greeting be sent to Mrs, Chace, of Rhode 
Island, the oldest officer of the Associa- 
tion. 

Mr. J. H. Brigham, first assistant secre- 
tary of agriculture, said: I have been 
for many years at the head of a great 
organization of farmers; and have often 
said to them: ‘What is yours by right 
you can have whenever you organize and 
make the proper use of your influence.” 
I have found it hard to get it through the 
heads of the farmers; I suppose you 
do through the heads of the women. I 
know of no good reason why women 
should not have a voice in making the 
laws that govern them. Work intelli- 
gently, persistently, and unitedly, and 
you will get it. 

Mrs. Clara Neymann spoke on ‘‘Mar- 
riage in the Light of Woman’s Freedom,” 
and Mrs. Mary Church Terrell, a member 
of the District of Columbia Board of 
School Trustees, on ‘‘The Progress of 
Colored Women.”’ Mrs. Terrell’s address 
was received with prolonged applause, 
and she was presented with three bouquets 
at its close. She has promised to write 
out her speech for the WoMAN’s JOURNAL. 

Elizabeth Lange Aus spoke on “The 
Norsk Kvindestemmeretsforening,”’ or the 
Woman Suffrage Society of Norway; Mrs. 
Emmy C, Evald, president of the Swedish 
Equality League, on “*The Work of Swed- 
ish Women in America,’’ and Mrs. Lillie 
Devereux Blake on ‘‘Women in Munici- 
palities.” A telegram of greeting was 
received from San José. 


SATURDAY A. M. 


Mrs. Ellen Powell Thompson reported 
for the Congressional Committee, Rev. 
Amanda Deyo as fraternal delegate from 
the Peace and Arbitration Society, and 
Mrs. Cora Richmond as fraternal delegate 
from the National Spiritual Association 
of the United States. Mrs. Richmond 
said that when a child eight years old, she 
had heard Lucy Stone speak, and had 
been entranced by her sweet voice and 
persuasive manner. From that time she 
had been determined to work for women. 

Miss Anthony presented and highly 
commended the plan for a National Press 
Bureau, and it was voted to establish such 
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a bureau in New York City, with Mrs. 


Ida H. Harper as its head. Mrs. Harper 
will enter upon the duties as soon as her 
work on Miss Anthony’s biography is 
finished. She will.undertake the Press 
Bureau first as an experiment. and its 
continuance will depend on its success. 

The revised constitution, as already 
published in the Woman’s JOURNAL, was 
then considered, and adopted, with some 
unimportant changes. On motion of Miss 
Clay, the section in regard to holding the 
annual convention in Washington every 
other year was retained in the by-laws, 
instead of being transferred to the body 
of the constitution, as the committee on 
revision had recommended, If transferred 
to the constitution, it would have been 
more difficult to amend, and there is a 
strong and growing sentiment in favor of 
holding the convention in a new place 
each year. Mrs. L. D. Blake urged that 
the annual convention be held in October. 
After discussion, it was voted, on motion 
of Miss Clay, ‘that it is the sense of this 
convention that the Business Committee 
should call the next annual convention in 
October or November, if by correspon- 
dence it is found practicable.’’ The vote 
stood 25 to 23. 


SATURDAY AFTERNOON, 


Saturday afternoon was given to State 
reports. Mrs. Mary Bentley Thomas re- 
ported for Maryland, Mrs. Emily B. 
Ketcham for Michigan, Mrs. Gresham for 
Georgia, Mrs. Helen De Lendrecie for 
North Dakota, Mrs. Maher for Kansas, 
Mrs. Merrick for Louisiana, Mrs. Farmer 
for Kentucky, Mrs. De Witt for New Jer- 
sey, Miss Grace Isaacs for Washington, 
Miss Helen Morris Lewis for North Caro- 
lina, Rev. Henrietta Moore for Ohio, and 
Mrs. Alberta C. Taylor for Colorado. 

An informal report for New Mexico was 
given by Hon. H. D. Ferguson, the dele- 
gate to Congress from New Mexico. He 
said: “It is a source of pride, as well as 
pleasure, to me to appear before this As- 
sociation. I am in thorough accord with 
its objects. I could not well say less, in 
view of a loving mother, a devoted wife, 
and little girls who will enter the world 
some day.” 

A telegram of greeting was read from 
the Minneapolis P. E. Club. 

The proceedings of the last evening 
were of such exceptional interest that 
they are published separately on the edi- 
torial page. 


THE DRAMA. 


CASTLE SQuARE.—For the coming week 
the attraction will be an elaborate produc- 
tion of the great naval drama, ‘‘The En- 
sign,’’ reproducing scenes and incidents 
during the first year of the Civil War. 
The play is based upon ‘The Trent 
Affair,’’ and the story introduces many 
of the leading men of this country. 
Elaborate and realistic scenic effects will 
prove a prominent success. The cast is: 
The President, Mr. J. L. Seeley; Gideon 
Wells and Admiral David G. Farragut, Mr. 
A. W. Purcell; Capt. Charles Wilkes, Mr. 
Lindsay Morison; Lieut. John Perry 
Allen, Mr. Charles Mackey; Lieut. Horace 
Blythe, Mr. William Humphrey; Lieut. 
Henry Fairfax, Mr. N. H. Fowler; Lieut. 
Chase, Mr. David De Wolff; Ensign Ben 
Baird, B. B., Mr. J. H. Gilmour; Midship- 
man Arthur Watson, Mr. Tony Cum- 
mings; Cockswain Jack Dudley, Mr. 
Horace Lewis; Boatswain Bill Bowline, 
Mr. Wm. Chas. Masson; Sergeant Black, 
Mr. John B. Walker; Sergeant O’Shay, 
Mr. John J. Geary; Cuban Police Officer, 
Mr. Louis Lytton; Mrs. Baird, Miss Lizzie 
Morgan; Mrs. Wilkes, Miss Maude Odell; 
Alice Greer, Miss Lillian Lawrence; Dot, 
Miss Mary Sanders. Twelfth artist’s 
matinee next Tuesday. ‘Alabama’’ fol- 
lows ‘The Ensign.” 














MEDICAL men say rheumatism is the 
forerunner of heart disease. Hood’s Sar- 
saparilla cures rheumatism by its action 
on the blood. 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 


N. E. Women’s Club.—Monday, March 14, at 
3.30 P.M. Discussion Committee. Question, “Is 
the Effect of Modern Civilization Enervating”’ 
Suggestions for discussion. (a) Are Obstacles 
essential to Success? (b) Do we make Life too 
Easy for the Young ? 
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